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American Labor 
and the 
American Spirit 


A new BLS Bulletin (No. 1145) presenting the development of 
the labor movement in the United States in terms of historical and 
philosophical influences. Produced originally to provide productivity 
teams visiting this country under Government auspices with useful 
information on our trade unions, it makes an excellent background 
volume for domestic use in schools, libraries, unions and personnel 
offices. 


The list of chapters: 
Historical Background and Present Status of Labor Unions 
Types of Unions and Their Interrelations 
Collective Bargaining 
New Attitudes in Labor-Management Relations 
Collateral Activities of Unions 
General Outlook and Aims of Unions 
Government and Labor 
Labor and Productivity 





Copies should be ordered now direct from 
The Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price: 40 cents 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue CIO evecrricaL workers on April 1 made 
the first 1954 bid for a guaranteed annual wage 
from a major industrial concern. The plan was 
proposed to Westinghouse and was one of several 
economic demands made by the union in connec- 
tion with a new contract. The present agreement 
expires June 30. The proposal called for a guar- 
anteed 2,080 hours of pay per year after the first 
year’s service. Unemployment insurance benefits 
would constitute an offset Against the company’s 
obligation, as would other earned income during a 
layoff period. The contribution suggested was 5 
percent of payroll, with no disbursements from the 
fund until after a full year’s accrual. 

Another guaranteed annual wage proposal was 
in the offing. The United Steelworkers of America 
wage policy committee was to meet May 6. The 
Steelworkers have announced intentions of secur- 
ing a guaranteed annual wage for the steel in- 
dustry, and endeavor long a part of its wage 
program. 

Strike action was threatened by the CIO Tex- 
tile Workers against about 40 woolen and worsted 
mills which either refused to extend existing con- 
tracts beyond mid-April or have “attempted to 
institute wage cuts.” The union claims that 
nearly 50 of its other contracts have been extended 
for at least a year. 

Submission to arbitration of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ demand for restoration of 
wage differentials, diminished in recent years by 
flat cents-per-hour increases, has been announced. 
Guy L. Brown, Grand Chief Engineer of the union, 
in a speech prepared for an April 2 meeting of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, contended 
that, under present methods of computing rates, 
promotion from fireman to engineer might entail 
a cut in pay of as much as $100 a month. 


IN THE SAME ADDRESS he lamented the “drift 
apart” of capital and labor into a “state of brittle 
immobility.” Labor, he said, in connection with 


evaluating the economic situation, “is not buying 
talk of depression. . . We have been trigger- 
quick in criticism, and lazy about the hard work 
of listening and getting facts.” 

The CIO planned to do both some listening and 
talking at a National Conference on Unemploy- 
ment May 11 and 12 in Washingtn. This action 
was authorized by its executive board late in 
March in connection with a general statement of 
concern over economic trends. 

These trends, on the basis of March figures, 
were still somewhat inconclusive because it could 
not be determined to what extent slight indica- 
tions of improvement were due to seasonal factors. 
The: Census unemployment survey showed a 
markedly reduced rate of increase: 54,000 as com- 
pared with 600,000 the previous month; this was 
largely seasonal; some reflection of seasonality was 
also evident in unemployment claims figures. The 
March drop in nonfarm employment of 134,000 
was less than the February figure. It would 
doubtless take another month or two before there 
were clear indications that the slowdown of the 
downturn would presage an upturn. 


THERE WERE NOT ONLY viewings with alarm at 
the CIO Board meeting. It disclosed liquid assets 
for the organization of more than $2 million. It 
also revealed plans for the absorption of the 
55,000-member Distributive, Processing, and Of- 
fice Workers union by its Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store organization; a second organi- 
zational gain was authorization of a separate 
charter for the unaffiliated Mechanics Educational 
Society (a union of highly skilled metal-trades 
workers operating mainly in the Detroit-Toledo- 
Cleveland area and generally in competition with 
the UAW-CIO. 

Although the CIO News referred to “important 
new developments in the organization of the oil 
industry,” as an organizational gain, there has 
been no public indication by the CIO Oil Workers 
International Union that it would press for affilia- 
tion of the proposed Oil and Chemical Workers 
International Union (an amalgamation of the 
OWIU and more than a score of other unions) 
with the CIO. Both the AFL and CIO have sepa- 
rate unions active in the chemical industry. 

In a contest with the Mine, Mill, & Smelter 
Workers Union, which had been expelled from 
the CIO for Communist domination, the steel- 
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workers lost an NLRB representation election at 
the Anaconda Copper Co.’s mines in two Montana 
localities. 

On the broader organizational matter—that of 
organic unity between the AFL and ClO—what 
had been conceded by ali concerned as the first 
prerequisite to merger received a severe setback. 
Because only 47 of 110 AFL international unions 
had indicated willingness to sign a no-raiding 
agreement, the CIO decided to delay further ac- 
tion (all but 2 of its internationals had signified 
willingness). Consequently, a scheduled April 6 
meeting of the joint unity committee of the two 
parent groups was postponed. 


Tue TuRMoIL which has intermittently plagued 
the New York waterfront since the AFL last 
September expelled its International Longshore- 
man’s Association affiliate for gangsterism, and 
established a rival organization, came to at least 
a convenient if indecisive resting point early in 
April. A strike by the ex-AFL union had begun 
the first week in March. It was declared a “spon- 
taneous action” by the union’s officers, although 
they officially sanctioned the strike 3 weeks later. 
The ostensible reason for the walkout was irrita- 
tion over a Federal court injunction ordering the 
union to refrain from interfering with the loading 
and unloading of trucks at the piers. The union 
had refused to handle freight carried in trucks 
driven by AFL teamsters. 

The full power of the Federal and New York 
State Governments was required to force an end 
to the stoppage, which had crippled Port of New 
York shipping activity. The decisive blow against 
what Government officials termed a “criminal 
conspiracy” was the National Labor Relations 
Board’s action ordering a new election to deter- 
mine which of the two longshore unions should 
represent employees of members of the New York 
Shipping Association. The NLRB warned the 
ILA that, if it did not end the strike immediately, 
it would be declared ineligible for the new election 
to be held on a future date when “circumstances 
permit the free choice of a bargaining representa- 
tive.”’ A 30-day time limit was set for establish- 
ment of the date. The old ILA had defeated the 


AFL by a narrow margin last December, but the 
NLRB withheld further action pending a hearing 
on charges of coercion during the balloting. 


AN INTERESTING PENSION proposal has been 
advanced by the AFL Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers unior. The,plan would provide, if ulti- 
mately accepted by employers through collective 
bargaining, a single national fund for retirement 
payments for all of the union’s members. A large 
number of the members are currently covered by a 
health service sponsored by the union, and it was 
the success of this plan which stimulated the union 
to embark on the pension campaign. A standard 
employer contribution schedule would apply and 
administration would be bipartite. Uniformity of 
rules would permit a baker to transfer to any of the 
3,000 employers, who could be involved, without 
losing his equity in the fund. 

One of the successful features of the Health plan 
of the Bakers was the low administrative costs— 
about 2 percent of the employer contribution. 
It was the inordinately high administrative costs 
of certain union plans which prompted the New 
York State legislation of last March, giving the 
State authority to examine welfare fund records 
and requiring certain minimum standards of 
accounting and control. An investigation had 
reveaied abuses. 


CoNCERN WITH ILLEGAL ENTRY of Mexican agri- 
cultural labor into the United States led a delega- 
tion, sponsored by the dominant labor organiza- 
tions in this country, to discuss the problem with 
the Attorney General. It made four proposals for 
control: disallow as deductions for tax purposes 
wages paid to illegal entrants; confiscate vehicles 
used to transport the entrants; fine the culpable 
employers; and create a large border patrol. 
Meanwhile, on March 16, the President signed a 
bill giving the Secretary of Labor authority to 
invoke safeguards for the protection of standards 
governing the employment of Mexican immigrants. 

In the Department of Labor itself, Arthur 
Larson, dean of the University of Pittsburgh Law 
School, an authority on workmen’s compensation, 
was named Undersecretary. 





Job Pay Differentials in Machinery Plants 


An Analysis of Trends Since 1945 and the Influence of 
Geographic Location, Method of Wage Payment, and Product 
on Wage Structure During the Winter of 1952-53 


Torvo P. KANNINEN* 





THE LARGE INCREASE in the general level of money 
wages in recent years has been accompanied by 
marked changes in wage relationships among 
occupations. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
recently published a general analysis of occu- 
pational wage relationships in manufacturing in 
major labor markets.' The present article is 
devoted to a single, important industry group, 
nonelectrical machinery manufacturing.? Occu- 
pational wage surveys have been conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics annuaily in this 
industry group since 1945. Survey results re- 
lating to the winter of 1952-53 provide the basis 
for the present analysis of occupational wage 
relationships, in which account is taken of certain 
major factors—geographic location, method of 
wage payment, and product—that appear to 
influence the structure of wages in the machinery 
industries. 

Percentage differentials in pay between skilled 
and unskilled jobs in the manufacture of various 
types of nonelectrical machinery, as in many 
other industries, have narrowed substantially in 
the postwar period. This compression of pay 
levels has occurred despite the fact that absolute 
differences, measured in cents per hour, have 
increased somewhat over the same time interval. 

Over the 8-year period from January 1945 to 
the winter of 1952-53, the straight-time average 
hourly earnings of tool and die makers and pro- 
duction machinists—two important skilled jobs 
in the machinery industries—increased by slightly 
more than 60 percent. By way of contrast, 
earnings of hand truckers, a relatively unskilled 
work category, increased by 89 percent. The 


greater percentage increase for the unskilled job 
occurred largely as the result of applying cents- 
per-hour increases uniformly to both low- and 
high-wage employees in these industries. These 
postwar wage adjustments had the effect of reduc- 
ing the differential in the average pay of tool and 
die makers, as compared with hand truckers, from 
63 percent in 1945 to 39 percent by the winter of 
1952-53; for machinists, the reduction was from 
51 percent to 30 percent during the same period.* 


Nationwide Comparisons, 1952-53 


For the purposes of this analysis, the following 
method was used. In each establishment in- 
cluded in the study, the average hourly earnings 
for men janitors paid on a time basis were used 
as a base (100); average hourly earnings for 
workers in other occupations, separately by sex 
and method of wage payment, were converted to 
a percentage of the janitor base.* In order to ob- 
tain a basis of comparison for each geographic 
and industry grouping, the median or midpoint in 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

1See Occupational Wage Relationships in Manufacturing, 1952-53, 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1171). 

2 This industry group is composed of establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of metalworking machinery, agricultural machinery and tractors, 
engines and turbines, office and store machines and devices, construction and 
mining machinery, and many other types of industrial and household 
machinery and equipment. 

3 For additional detail on wage trends, see Wage Trends in Machinery 
Manufacture, 1951-53, Monthly Labor Review, December 1953 (p. 1309). 
The changes in percentage and absolute differences in wages among occupa- 
tions were computed by relating the occupational percentage increases to 
occupational averages for January 1945 as presented in the article, Wage 
Structure in the Machinery Industries, January 1945. See Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1946 (p. 265). 

‘Job descriptions used in compiling the basic data from establishment 
payroll records are available upon request. 
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an array of establishment relatives for the same 
classification was selected.’ Measures of varia- 
tion in wage-setting practices among establish- 
ments are shown in the accompanying charts in 
the form of “middle ranges” within which half of 
the establishments fell.* 

Janitors were selected to provide the earnings 
base because they were employed in nearly all 
(643) of the 730 plants in the wage survey that 
had more than 50 workers, the minimum plant- 
size adopted for this analysis. Also, because of 
their position at or near the bottom of the wage 
scale, the percentage differentials between wages 
for men janitors and job classifications averaging 
higher pay can be obtained readily by subtracting 
100 from the percentages shown in the accompany- 
ing tables. 

Although various production incentives are 
used in the machinery industries, a majority of 
the plant workers in each of the 29 labor markets 
studied were paid on a time basis—generally at 
hourly rates. In only five markets (Hartford, 
Milwaukee, Newark-Jersey City, Pittsburgh, and 
Worcester) were as many as a third of the workers 
studied in incentive-paid positions. In eight other 
areas, also mainly in the Middle West or North- 
east, from a tenth to a third of the workers were 
paid incentive rates. Nearly all of the workers 
in maintenance and toolroom work were paid time 
rates, and this method of pay was also used by 
most plants in the processing jobs studied; there- 
fore, primary attention is devoted here to wage 
relationships among time-rated job categories. 

Tool and die makers, historically among the 
highest paid “blue collar’ workers in machinery 
manufacturing, were the only workers studied who 
averaged 50 percent above the janitor pay level in a 
majority of the plants (table 1). Those employed 
in constructing and repairing tools, gauges, jigs, 
fixtures, or dies for use within the plant averaged 
52 percent more, while those employed in tool and 
die jobbing shops averaged 63 percent more than 
janitors.’ 

Production machinists held a position midway 
between that of tool and die makers and fully 
qualified (class A) machine-tool operators on pro- 
duction work. Closely grouped with the latter 
(chart 1) were maintenance electricians, machine- 
tool operators in toolrooms, class A inspectors, 
and class A hand welders—all skilled jobs. Among 
other men workers paid time rates, machine-tool 


operators, assemblers, and inspectors performing 
routine, repetitive operations (class C work) 
averaged about 10 percent more than janitors. 

Women in plant departments are employed 
primarily as assemblers, machine-tool operators, 
and inspectors. Median percentages among six 
time-rated job categories in which women were 
largely found, ranged from 98 for class C assem- 
blers to 117 for class B machine-tool operators. 
The corresponding median percentages for time- 
rated men workers in these 2 categories were 109 
and 125. Among the factors that may influence 
the pay position of men and women workers in 
the job categories studied are differences in the 
plants where they are employed and in length of 
service or experience, as well as minor differences 
in specific duties performed. 

Median percentages for incentive workers ex- 
ceeded those for time workers for each job com- 
pared. In nearly all cases, incentive workers held 


a position in the earnings scale from 10 to 20 points 
above that of their time-rated counterparts. 
Among men assemblers (class A), for example, 
median percentages for time and incentive workers 
were 135 and 152; for men machine-tool operators, 
production (class A), they were 139 and 154; and 


for men hand welders (class A), they amounted 
to 139 and 158 (chart 2). Thus, incentive workers 
in these jobs held a percentage differential over 
janitor pay levels that corresponded with the rela- 
tive pay position of tool and die makers paid time 
rates. 

The pay position of incentive workers, relative 
to that held by time workers, differed among jobs 
according to the skill and training required. To 
illustrate, using the assembler relatives, the dif- 
ferential (over the janitor base) for incentive 
workers was 52 percent, or one and one-half times 
the differential for class A time workers. For 
class B assemblers, the 39-percent estimate for 
incentive workers was nearly double that for time 
workers. For class C assemblers, the 27-percent 


§ The approximate wage relationship between any two occupations shown 
for the same geographic or industry grouping may be computed by using the 
percentages shown as absolute numbers. For example, if the median per- 
centages for tool and die makers and production machinists are 152 and 146, 
respectively, the average wage of tool and die makers will be found to be 104 
percent (152/146X100) of the machinists’ rate. 

* The middle range as used here is the central part of the array, excluding 
the upper and lower fourths of the establishments. 

1’ Selection of time-rated men janitors for a base results in larger percentage 
differentials for other jobs than were indicated earlier in this article where 
average houcly earnings, including incentive pay, for hand truckers served 
as a base. 
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Chart 1. Relationship Between Earnings of Men Janitors and Selected Time-Rated Workers, 
Machinery Industries, by Sex 





29 LABOR MARKETS COMBINED, WINTER 1952-53 
Men Janitors « 100 





Median Percentage and Middle Range 
SEX AND OCCUPATION Within Which One-Half of Estoblishments Fell 


90 wo 120 130 140 180 160 170 180 
[MEDIAN) 1 T | ' T tT T 


Tool-and-die makers 163 
(tool-and-die jobbing shops) 





Tool-and-die makers 152 
(other than tool-and-die jobbing shops) 





Machinists, production 146 
Electr.cians, maintenance 140 
Welders, hand, class A 


inspectors, class A 


Machine-tool operators, 
production, class A 


Machine-too!l operators, 
teol room 


Assemblers, class A 
Welders, hand, class 8 


Machine-tool operators, 
production, class 8 


Inspectors, class 8 


Assemblers, class & 


Machine-tool operators, 
production, class 


Inspectors, class C 
Assemblers, class C 


Laborers, material handling 


Machine-tool operators, 
production, class & 


inspectors, class 8 
Assemblers, class 8 


Machine tool Operctors, 
production, class € 


inspectors, class € 











Assemblers, class € 
1 i i 
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TaBLe 1.—Occupational average hourly earnings as centages | of averages for men janitors in machinery manufacturing, 
by region? and me of wage payment, winter 1952-53 





Median establishment percentages in— 





Occupation, grade, and sex 


New England | Middle Atlantic Middle West 





Incen- Incen- Incen- 

Time Time Time 
kers tive tive tive 
wes workers workers 





, prodnetion, class A 
Auaoenatios the operators, A 
Drill-press operators, radial, class A 
Drill-press operators, le- or multiple-spindle, class A. 
Engine-lathe operators, A 
Grinding-machine operators, class A 
Milling-machine operators, class A - eS «Ps 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, class A- 
Turret-lathe operators, d, class A 
Machine-tool pees, production, class B 
Automatic-lathe operators, class B 
Drill-press operators, radial, c! B. 
Drill-press operators, single- or supeenattncttieat class B. 
Engine-lathe operators, class B_- doakntia 
Grinding-machine operators, class B 
Milling-machine operators, ¢ 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, class B 
Turret-lathe operators, hand, class B wae 
Machine-tool eam, production, class C.. 
Automatic-lathe operators, class C xm 
Drill-press operators, radial, class C.. 
Drill-press operators, single- or multiple-spindle, class C_. 
Engine-lathe operators, class C : 
Grinding-machine operators, class C _- 
Milling-machine operators, class C _- 
Screw-machine operators, epematia, class C_ 
Turret-lathe operators, hand, class 
Machine-tool operators, toolroom 
Machinists, production 
Tool and die makers (tool and die jobbing shops) _ 
Tool and die makers (other than tool and die ie Jobbing shops). 
Welders, hand, class A 
Welders, hand, class B 








Women 
Assemblers, class B.... 
Assemblers, class C _- d ‘ 
Inspectors, class B_... sails sain : 116 
Inspectors, class C pontine 102 
Machine-tool operators, production, class A 117 
Machine-tool operators, production, class C - ; 2 | 104 


























118 
105 





! These percentages show the relationship between straight-time average 
hourly earnings (excluding premium pay for overtime and nightwork) for 
selected plant occupations in machinery plants. In each establishment 
covered the average hourly earnings for time-rated men janitors were used 
as a base (100); average hourly earnings for time workers (hourly rated or 
salaried) and incentive workers (piecework or production bonus) in other 
occupations were converted to a percentage of that base. 

’ Labor markets studied have Nem grouped for this an: eo _ 

New England— Boston, Hartford, Providence, Worcester; 


estimate for incentive workers was 3 times the 
differential for time workers. A generally similar 
relationship was noted throughout the occupa- 
tional pattern. It would appear, therefore, that 
of the machinery workers studied, those perform- 
ing the more routine and repetitive operations 
tend to receive greater wage gains under incentive 
plans, relative to time rates, than do workers in 
jobs requiring longer periods of on-the-job train- 
ing. Relatively few establishments employed 
both methods of pay for similar work. 


Buffalo, ogedts-Jermm City, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh; South— 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Chattanooga Dallas, Houston, Tulsa; Middle West— 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louts; Far West—Denver, Los Angeles, 
Portland, San Francisco-Oak land, and Seattle. 

? Number of establishments with incentive plans too small to justify com- 
parisons for other than time workers. 

‘Number of establishments employing workers in the occupationa 
category (and in the janitor category) too small to justify comparisons. 


Regional Differences 


Comparison of regional medians for New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic region, and the Middle 
West? indicated great similarity in wage structures, 
both in the percentage spread between pay levels of 
skilled and unskilled jobs and the rank order of 
pay position. As the machinery industries are 
largely concentrated in these three regions, the 
all-region estimates quoted earlier serve to describe 


* For regional groupings, see footnote 2, table 1. 
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the wage structures in these particular regional 
groupings. Median relationships tended to be 
narrowest in the Far West, but variation from the 
pattern for the three regions was quite minor. 

Highest median percentages for time-rated 
workers in jobs other than the laborer category 
were in the South. Medians for tool and die 
makers and machinists were 172 and 160; and 
exceeded 150 for electricians, class A welders, 
class A inspectors, and machine-tool operators in 
toolrooms. Among the six southern labor markets 
included in the wage survey, average hourly 
earnings for men janitors ranged from 98 cents in 
Atlanta to $1.36 in Houston, the largest machinery 
center in the South. Averages for the job in 
other areas ranged from $1.16 to $1.68 and, in all 
except Providence, exceeded the pay level in 
southern areas other than Houston. Laborer 
averages in the South ranged from 94 cents in 
Atlanta to $1.34 in Houston; these workers aver- 
aged above $1.34 in all other areas except Provi- 
dence and Cincinnati. On the other hand, some 
of the area averages in the South for skilled 
workers such as tool and die workers, maintenance 
electricians, and class A machine-tool operators 
ranked high among the 29 areas. The Houston 
average for electricians was exceeded only in such 
high-wage areas as Detroit, Los Angeles, and the 
San Francisco Bay area. Similarly, tool and die 
makers’ average pay was higher in Houston than 
in 12 areas outside the South. Unskilled wage 
rates in southern machinery plants thus compare 
less favorably with those in other sections of the 
country than do skilled wage rates. The greater 
relative differentials in the South are, therefore, 
accounted for by the lower-than-average pay levels 
prevailing in this region, particularly for unskilled 
labor. 

Incentive methods of pay were largely limited 
to plants in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Middle West areas. In each geographic 
grouping, median percentages for incentive work- 
ers exceeded those for time workers for each job 
permitting a comparison. Based on 16 job 
categories for which medians were available for 
time and incentive workers in the three geographic 
groupings, incentive workers in New England held 
a position in the wage structure averaging 18 
points above that for time workers; average point 
differences in the Middle Atlantic and Middle 
West areas were 16 and 14, respectively. In each 

292478542 


geographic grouping, the ratio of the incentive- 
worker differential (over the janitor base) to the 
time-worker differential was greatest in jobs 
requiring a relatively brief period of training. 

The degree of uniformity in wage differentials 
among plants varied to a significant extent among 
the five geographic groupings. A summary of 
the middle ranges within which helf of the estab- 
lishment percentages fell indicated, for time work- 
ers in 9 major jobs, an average “spread” of about 
15 points in the Middle Atlantic, Middle West, 
and Far West cities, 21 points in New England, 
and 27 points in the South. Somewhat greater 
variation in wage differentials was noted among 
plants with incentive-pay plans. Plant-to-plant 
variations in wage relationships tended to be 
greatest for the highest paid jobs. 


Interindustry Variations 


Nine major product groups are commonly 
recognized in a classification of nonelectrical 
machinery plants (table 2). In terms of employ- 
ment, the largest group is primarily engaged in 
producing metalworking machinery. The small- 
est, engines and turbines, accounts for about one- 
twentieth of the employment. Labor-manage- 
ment agreements covering a majority of the plant 
workers were reported in 70 percent of the ma- 
chinery plants included in this examination. 
Two-thirds or more of the plants in 8 of the 9 
product groups, but only about half of the metal- 
working machinery plants, operated under labor- 
management agreements. The unorganized plants 
were generally among the smaller producing units 
and were more commonly encountered in southern 
areas. 

Incentive plans were found in each of the 9 
product groups. In none of these groups, how- 
ever, was a majority of the plants employing 
such pay systems for the jobs covered. Incentives 
were most widely employed in the larger plants 
that were also typically covered by labor-manage- 
ment agreements. 

Differences in median percentages for individual 
jobs were about the same among product groups 
as among regional groupings, where comparison 
was possible. Highs and lows among job medians 
occurred less consistently within a particular 
industry than within a given region. The ranking 
of jobs in the wage structure was also less con- 
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Chart 2.§Relationship Between Earmings of Men Janitors and Selected Men Workers, 
Machinery Industries, by Method of Wage Payment 





29 LABOR MARKETS COMBINED, WINTER 1952-53 
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sistent from industry to industry than from region 
to region. 

Occupational wage differentials tended to be 
largest in the construction and mining machinery 
group, in which a third of the plants studied were 
located in southern labor markets and another 


third in the Far West. Smallest differentials 
were in the agricultural machinery and tractors 
group, largely concentrated in the Middle West. 

The metalworking machinery group, accounting 
for nearly a third of the establishments studied, 
had job wage differentials that, for the most part, 
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TaBLe 2.—Occupational average hourly earnings for time-rated men workers as percentages ' of averages for men janitors in 
9 machinery industries, winter 1952-53 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1, for method of computation. 
2 As defined in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual, Vol. I, 
Manuiaciuring Industries, Bureau of the Budget, 1945. 


paralleled those for all product groups combined. 
Higher-than-average differentials were found in 
this group, however, for nonroutine machining and 
inspection jobs. This undoubtedly reflected the 
high degree of skill and responsibility involved 
in producing precision-built machinery and equip- 
ment required by the metalworking industries. 
Medians for class A inspectors and machine-tool 
operators (production) in the metalworking ma- 
chinery group were 147 as compared with 139 for 
all groups combined. On the other hand, medians 
for class B and C workers in these jobs in this 
industry corresponded closely with general levels. 

The degree of uniformity in wage differentials 
was greatest among agricultural machinery and 
tractor plants, reflecting their geographic con- 
centration. It was smallest among metalworking 
machinery plants. As in the examination of 
regional differences, plant-to-plant variations with- 
in product groups tended to be greatest for the 
highest paid jobs. Within each industry and 
region compared, medians for incentive workers 
exceeded those for time workers in the same job. 

In summary, the comparison of wage-relation- 
ship estimates (medians) developed in this study 
indicated that wage differentials between skilled 


1 Number of establishments employing workers in the 
gory (and in the jenitor category) too small to justify com 
« Excludes workers in tool and die jobbing shops. 


and unskilled jobs were greatest in the South and 
narrowest in the Far West; that incentive workers 
held a position in the earnings scale above that 
for time workers in like categories; and, similarly, 
that percentage differentials (over the janitor pay 
level) were greater for men than for women in the 
same job classifications. Examination of wage 
relationships within nine product groupings of 
plants did not reveal any consistent or particularly 
significant differences in wage structures among the 
plant groups. 

In this review, only limited attention could be 
devoted to pay levels as such and to the relation- 
ship between pay levels and skill differentials. 
Information as to the form in which wage adjust- 
ments have been made since the basic wage data 
were collected is too fragmentary at this writing 
to estimate whether further narrowing of percent- 
age relationships has occurred in the machinery 
industries. Evidence of increasing interest in 
occupational wage relationships and special adjust- 
ments in the pay scales of skilled workers does 
suggest that many establishments are concerned 
with the problem of maintaining a wage structure 
that will attract and retain types of workers 
needed in their operations. 








The Case Approach to Industrial Relations 


Eprror’s Norge.—Two recent books *—The Worker Speaks His Mind 
on Company and Union and Labor-Management Relations in Illini 


City—are typical of an intensified current interest in case studies of 
local industrial relations situations. The two articles which follow are, 
generally speaking, compressed versions of the conclusions of each study, 


by the original authors. 


Father Theodore V. Purcell is a professor 


of psychology at Loyola University, Chicago; Professor Milton Derber 
is on the staff of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois. 





The Local Industrial 
Plant Community 


THe empPHasis which large corporations and labor 
unions have recently placed upon top-level collec- 
tive bargaining may cause a diminution in im- 
portance or even atrophy of the local plant com- 
munity, typically composed of local union and 
local management. Of course the local plant 
community is necessarily subordinate to the com- 
pany and union power centers above it. Yet the 
special purpose it serves cannot be performed by 
centralized bureaucracies. The problem is this: 
How can these power centers maintain their 
necessary authority without swallowing up the 
local plant community or failing to tap its re- 
sources to serve the welfare of its working people? 
The place of the local plant community in Ameri- 
can industrial life merits study and attention. 


The Chicago Swift-UPWA Community 


To investigate the fascinating nature and prob- 
lems of the modern mass-production plant com- 
munity, I chose to study the Chicago plant of 
Swift & Co., and Local 28, a key local union of 
the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CIO). For a year and a half I lived in Chicago’s 
Negro Bronzeville and also in Back-of-the-Yards. 
I got to know the people there and interviewed 
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nearly 400 production workers, union stewards, 
and foremen. I questioned the workers concern- 
ing their work, their company, and their union, 
about their ambitions and satisfactions and needs. 

Chicago Swift-UPWA packinghouse workers 
form part of a true plant community. By “‘com- 
munity” I mean a stable group of many people 
working for a common end, using community 
means and exercising authority over its members.’ 
The 6,000 Chicago Swift workers—management 
and labor, foremen, stewards, and rank-and-file 
workers—not only are a fairly stable group (for the 
majority of them spend their lives in this plant) 
but they are working for a common end: namely, 
the profitable production of meat and its by- 
products, and the work satisfactions of wages, 
dignity, and security. They are using the com- 
munity means: the buildings, equipment, ma- 
chinery, raw materials. They give their energies 
and skills and receive a salary or wage under the 
authority of plant discipline. 

For the vast majority of mass-production indus- 
tries, the plant community is the basic unit of 
industrial government and social order. The larger 





*The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and Union. By Theodore V. 
Purcell, 8. J., Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. $6. 

Labor-Management Relations in Dlini City: Vol. I, The Case Studies; 
Vol. II, Explorations in Comparative Anelysis. By W. Ellison Chalmers, 
Margaret K. Chandler, Louis L. MeQuitty, Ross Stagner, Donald E. Wray, 
and Milton Derber, coordinator. Champaign, University of Illinois, 
Institute of Labor and Industria] Relations, 1953 and 1954. Vol. I, $10; 
Vol. II, $7.50. 

See On the Governance of Rulers, by Thomas Aquinas, translated by 
Gerald B. Phelan, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1938. 
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units of both company and union build upon the 
plant communities. Each draws its supply of ex- 
ecutives from them. Mutual harmony or lack of 
it at the top develops in close proportion to the 
loca! social relations. One important function of 
the plant community is to act as a buffer between 
the individual in his small work group and the 
great industry or State. Truly the local plant 
community may be called the cornerstone of in- 
dustrial relations. 


Duality of Government and Worker Allegiance 


A most interesting political fact about the typ- 
ical industrial plant community is this: The com- 
munity is governed by two “governments,” the 
local management and the local union. The 
duality of government, of course, concerns only 
plant discipline, wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions—the matters covered explictly or implic- 
itly in the labor-management contract. Govern- 
ments must have sanctions. These two govern- 
ments do have the ultimate sanctions of the strike 
and the lockout as well as their own internal dis- 
ciplinary measures over their members. Each 
government has its own officials: union stewards, 
officers, and bargaining committee on the one hand, 
and foremen, industrial relations men, and plant 
management, on the other. 

Incidentally, Local 28 does not govern in merely 
a negative way as a policeman. The day-by-day 
management of the plant is largely initiated and 
carried out by the foremen, but the authority of 
the foremen may be challenged and limited by 
the authority of the union. Moreover, Local 28 
indirectly influences the annual changes in the con- 
tract itself. The local helps daily in the plant to 
interpret and pass judgment on that contract. 
Thus plant community government in the form of 
decisions on rates, working conditions, and disci- 


3 Everything we say here concerns the typical plant community which is 
dual. There are some non-dual plant communities in the mass-production 
industries, with no union, and with a management that may be genuinely 
interested in its employees. Perhaps an example of this might be the 
Burroughs Adding Machine plant communities in Detroit. In 1951 the 
Burroughs workers voted to have no union in a test election. The existence 
of such non-dual plant communities does not necessarily weaken the theo: ies 
of dual government, workers’ dual allegiance, and the importance of the 
bilateral grievance procedure expressed here for the typical plant community. 

+ Mutual Survival—the Goal of Unions and Management, by Edward 
Wight Bakke. Labor and Management Center, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., 1946. 

4 See The New Society, by Peter F. Drucker, Harper & Bros., New York, 


1950 (p. 146). 








pline is administered by the local union as well as 
by the local management. 

These two overlapping governments are different 
and are somewhat opposed (as Bakke well said in 
his Mutual Survival *). Their formally stated ob- 
jectives are different. Their interests are different. 
Finally, they are in moderate competition for the 
allegiance of the worker who belongs to both. 

This opposition should not obscure the con- 
siderable area of cooperation. In the Chicago 
Swift-UPWA plant community there has been 
fairly good cooperation on the mutual solution of 
grievances (until the recently renewed left-right 
factional struggle) on safety programs, war pro- 
duction (first Swift plant to win Army-Navy 
“E”’), and on some community projects. In the 
day-by-day operation of the plant a foreman might 
enlist the aid of a steward for passing along infor- 
mation or handling some human relations problem 
in his department. 

Nevertheless the presence of two governments 
in one plant community presents problems. In- 
deed we have arrived at a unique political struc- 
ture in the modern plant community. Perhaps 
the only parallel, as Peter F. Drucker notes,‘ is 
the medieval relationship between church and 
state. Inevitably we ask ourselves: Can a two- 
in-one government survive? In view of the oppo- 
sition between its two parts, the union and the 
company, is it not basically a house divided 
against itself which sooner or later must fall? Is 
there one “common end” to be obtained? Have 
we really got a community? 

The purpose of the plant is indeed the achieve- 
ment of one “common end” gained only by the 
common effort of labor and management using the 
equipment supplied from the capital of the stock- 
holders. But do the workers, being members of 
two societies, really accept the basic purpose of 
that community? Do the workers’ attitudes make 
possible a condition of “harmonious opposition” 
in the plant community, with true cooperation 
between union and company, while each retains 
its own objectives? Admitting some opposition, 
can we utilize the great areas of common interest 
within the plant community and harmoniously 
settle differences in friendly give-and-take? 

To achieve “harmonious opposition” it is neces- 
sary to prevent the allegiance of the workers from 
being split off from either organization and to 
transform it into an allegiance simultaneously 
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given to both organizations. Again, as Drucker 
says:* “Society cannot stand the ‘split alle- 
giance,’ the enterprise cannot stand it, the union 
cannot stand it. Above all, the individual member 
cannot possibly stand it.” 

What do the workers, stewards, union officials, 
company foremen, and managers of the Chicago 
Swift-UPWA plant community have to say about 
this new social structure in which they are so 
intimately involved? Will the average worker 
actually have dual allegiance to, and find the 
satisfaction he requires from, both company and 
union? This is a fundamental question if our 
definition of the plant community is to be verified.® 

In the Chicago plant community, I discovered 
that the workers unquestionably had allegiance 
to both company and union, in spite of the many 
factors that militated against allegiance to the 
union in 1950, when my research was primarily 
conducted. At that time, Local 28 was at a 
critical low point in its brief history due to the 
costly 1948 strike which the workers opposed and 
lost; the rebellion of Local 28 against its own 
International; the 1949-52 capture of Local 28 
leadership by the leftwingers; and the leftwing 
racial militancy which was justly aggressive but 
crudely handled. Of the 202 production em- 
ployees selected for questioning, 187 were more 
or less favorable to the company as an institution; 
2 were more or less unfavorable; and the rest were 
spread in between. Of the same 202 people, 159 
were more or less favorable to the union as an 
institution; 26 were more or less unfavorable; with 
the rest in between. Putting it another way, 73 
percent, nearly three-fourths of the men and 
women of the plant community, have positive 
allegiance both to Swift & Co. and to the UPWA. 
This is all the more remarkable, as I have said, in 
view of the crisis through which Local 28 was 
passing at the time. For most of those who fail 
to have dual allegiance, fail to have allegiance to 
the union component of the plant community. 

Because dual allegiance is a fact, I think we can 
say that the workers do accept at least the basic, 
overall objectives of the dual plant community. 
Although they belong to two overlapping organiza- 
tions with different objectives, yet they are actually 
working for a “common end.” Mechanic Fred 
Ried] (fictitious names are used) has strong union 
allegiance, but he also has strong company 


allegiance: 


The union is good if it is run right and takes the person’s 
part. It should be for the worker and for the com- 
pany. . . . If you got the right union, run right, with the 
right leaders for the benefit of both parties, the workers and 
the company, then you got a good union. Protecting me, 
you protect the company and vice versa, ‘cause I’m part 
of the company and the company is a part of me, too. 

Another worker, a long-service craftsman, Alex 
McLean, who also has dual allegiance says: ‘“‘A 
union is a wonderful thing, the finest thing for the 
working man . . . a union should be fifty-fifty 
for company and union.” 

And Bill Schuett, a middle-service worker, with 
both company and union allegiance, makes this 
illuminating comment about those workers, espe- 
cially the oldtimers, who let their company alle- 
giance cool their zeal for the union: 

Since the strike of 1948 quite a few fellows refuse to come 
back in the union. They say: “Swift treats me all right. 
I’ve been here 27 years. Swift never done me nothin’ 
wrong.” They love the company more than the union. 


It’s those kind of fellows who pull a union apart! 


Mr. Schuett expressed a common attitude—the 
worker does not want to see split allegiance in 
the plant community. Mr. Schuett goes on to say: 
“T was hired one day and I joined the union the 
next day. I wouldn’t want to work on a nonunion 


job .... The union has helped. The union’s 
worth its weight in gold.” 

A majority of the foremen have dual allegiance. 
For instance, Foreman Oliver Keighley: 


Still I say Swift & Co. is an awful good place to work for. 
For instance, the way they’ve handled oldtimers—like old 
Harris—helping him the way they did. And there are 
also other cases. Yes, if I had it to do over, I’d come here 
again. [Harris was an intermediate supervisor who was 
quite sick for a long period and helped very much by the 
company.] 

Keighley speaks in this way of the union: 


For the worker, the union has done a lot. He wouldn’t 
have anything otherwise. There’s nothing better than a 
union with good leadership . . . It’s a stoplight. I think 
the union is necessary for the workers. They should have 
somebody fighting for ’em. Otherwise it’s too one-sided. 
Too much is left up to personalities. It’s some protection 
against the foremen. 


Oliver Keighley is by no means satisfied with 
everything about Local 28 or Swift & Co., yet 
he does have clear dual allegiance. 


5 Op. cit. 

* For a fuller exposition of dual allegiance theory and various findings on 
it, see Dual Loyalty in Industrial Society, Monthly Labor Review, December 
1953 (p. 1273). Also see Dual Allegiance in Union |Management Relations 
(A Symposium), in Personnel Psychology, March 1954. 
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The bilateral grievance procedure is the most 
important aspect of dual government in the plant 
community. Indeed, operating the grievance 
procedure is the only major job Local 28 has to do. 
It does not directly negotiate the master agree- 
ment. The local bargaining committee usually 
meets only bimonthly with the company to inter- 
pret and apply the master agreement on matters 
of lesser importance. The possibilities of local 
labor-management committees have not been 
fully explored. 

As unions get larger and power becomes more 
centralized in their internationals, increased by 
the concentration of staff experts and by top level 
bargaining, the need for retaining some local 
autonomy and for recognizing that the local 
plant community cannot be absentee governed 
becomes more urgent. Nothing is better calcu- 
lated to keep some power in the local and offset 
this concentration process of unions than the local 
grievance machinery. If grievances are to be 
handled adequately, they must be handled by 
people close to them and belonging to the plant 
community itself. Nearly three-fourths of all 
the Swift Local 28 grievances are handled below 
the “fourth step,” right in the Chicago plant 
community. In this way both Local 28 and 
Chicago plant management retain their impor- 
tance in the vast networks to which they belong. 

In sum, we find in the Chicago Swift-UPWA 
plant community a two-in-one government actu- 
ally operating, even though haltingly, for the 
common community good. The grievance pro- 
cedure is not perfect. But the dual government 
of the plant community exists and works daily, 
with the grievance procedure providing a true 
bond between company and union. 


Autonomy of Plant Government 


In analyzing the local plant community, we 
must ask this important question: Where, pre- 
cisely, shall we draw the line between the func- 
tions to be performed by the plant community 
and those functions to be handled by the higher 
union and management executives? The answer 
will depend very much upon the leadership 
ability of the plant management and the local 
union officers, and upon the willingness of their 
central officials to delegate authority; also upon 
the size, location, and type of industry and the 


kind of communication utilized in both organi- 
zations. The line should not be drawn so as to 
withdraw functions which the local plant commu- 
nity is well able to perform itself. 

It seems to be a good principle of social philos- 
ophy that a larger group should not seize for itself 
functions that can be just as well or better per- 
formed by a smaller group. After all, the purpose 
of government is to create the conditions under 
which individual life will flourish. When higher 
organizations seem to suppress the lower, the 
members of the lower cease to act as self-determin- 
ing people and to that extent cease to live. But 
if a reasonable autonomy is given to the smaller 
groups, then a society can help the individual 
members of the social body without destroying 
or absorbing them. 

This “principle of subsidiarity,” as it might 
be called, can be applied appropriately to the 
local plant community. Under subsidiarity, the 


local workers, union leaders, and management 
may secure the satisfactions they need and want; 
namely, a chance for self-expression and an 
opportunity to participate in the decisions affect- 
ing them. These satisfactions are important to 
them and give meaning to their working lives. 


I do not think that the autonomy of the Chicago 
Swift-UPWA plant community is exactly ideal 
according to this principle of subsidiarity. The 
Swift Chicago plant management apparently has 
sufficient autonomy. The Chicago plant is unique 
in that its offices share the same building with the 
general offices of the Swift chain, and hence its 
executives are more under the eye of top manage- 
ment than in other Swift plants. At times 
doubtless this is irritating to local management. 
Yet it also has advantages in getting advice and 
quicker decisions from the top. There seems to 
be no great antagonism to the proximity of the 
two managements. 

As for the union, the situation is very complex. 
Tension did arise between Local 28 and the UPWA 
International, especially in 1948 and 1949. Local 
28 felt itself strong enough and autonomous 
enough to lead a revolution against its Interna- 
tional and win a lawsuit to control its own funds. 
The problems arising from malintegration of this 
smaller group with the larger were handled at the 
subsequent UPWA constitutional convention in 
1949 as follows: The UPWA constitution was 
changed by the delegates, and all UPWA local 
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unions were shorn of some of their powers. For 
example, if a local now withholds per capita tax, 
the International may revoke its charter, take 
over its funds and property, and act in its place. 
Probably such centralized constitutional power in 
the hands of the UPWA is necessary. 

But in the Local 28 elections of January 1954, 
both the District and the International UPWA 
took an active part, among other things by replac- 
ing the duly elected rightwing election committee 
with an International administrator who then 
brought in the Honest Ballot Committee of 
Chicago and Cook County. The unity, morale, 
and prestige of the rightwingers were greatly 
lowered. One result was the recapture of Local 
28 leadership by the leftwingers on a coalition 
“unity” slate (“unity” being again the party line). 
About half the membership voted. The new, 
predominantly leftwing leadership may again 
lower the workers’ union allegiance as it did in 
1950. If it persists, it could possibly force the 
Swift-UPWA workers into the strained position 
of a “split allegiance” between company and union. 

Local 28 is not “typical.’”” What local is? My 
point is this: While international unions need 
power for efficiency, their locals must retain their 
powers, too. This is also true for local manage- 
ment. Incidentally, making the job of the local 
union president or business agent a full-time, paid 
position (at least for the larger locals) might be 
an additional aid in maintaining local union 
autonomy and give the local business agent more 
authority. His words would then have greater 
weight with his own international. 

se &© * 


In conclusion, the people of the Chicago Swift- 
UPWA plant community have told us that in 
spite of the crises they have been going through, 
they still comprise a true industrial community, 
a “stable group of working people seeking common 
goals and using community means, and with 
authority over its members.”” They have told us 
that on the whole they want and approve the two- 
in-one nature of that community with its dual 
government by company and union and reasonable 
autonomy. They have told us in their own words 
that dual allegiance in the local plant community 
is not a contradiction, but something they want, 
something that must not be threatened, 


—Tueopore V. Purce t, S. J. 


Labor-Management Relations 
in Illini City 


ConsIDERED in all its innumerable details, each 
labor-management relationship is a unique social 
process, distinct from every other. But practi- 
tioners as well as students have observed the 
common elements that are characteristic of 
various relationships and have learned much by 
making comparisons. Since the possibility of con- 
ducting controlled experiments is extremely lim- 
ited, students of labor-management relations have 
found the comparative approach of the utmost 
importance in developing generalizations and test- 
ing out theories. For the most part, however, 
comparative studies in this field have concentrated 
on relatively narrow segments of labor-manage- 
ment relations such as wages, seniority, and 
grievance handling. The study of the labor- 
management relationship, perceived as a total 
unit, has been largely confined to the analysis of 
individual plant or industry cases which, despite 
their often rich and suggestive contents, have 
been extremely difficult to compare because of 
differences in concepts, definitions, and data 
collected. 

The basic objectives of the Illini City’ study 
were, therefore, twofold: (1) to develop and test 
out methods of description so that comparisons of 
labor-management relationships could be made 
with objectivity and precision; and (2) to further 
understanding of labor-management relations by 
analyzing and, where possible, assessing the in- 
fluence of important determinants. Particular 
emphasis was placed on quantitative explorations 
more extensive than those usually used in this 
field. The study focused on union-management 
relations at the local establishment level in a 
single midwestern community (population 65,000) 
during the 1948-1950 period. The sample in- 
cluded 8 establishments—2 from building construc- 
tion, 2 from ladies’ garment manufacture, 2 from 
local commercial trucking, and 2 establishments, 
1 in grain processing and 1 in metal products, 
which differed in industry but otherwise had many 
comparable characteristics. 


1 Illini City is a fictitious name used to avoid disclosing the name of the 
community where the study was conducted. 
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The Problem of Description 


The researchers initially attempted to develop a 
single descriptive measure of the total relation- 
ship, but such widely used concepts as “healthy,” 
“good,” “constructive,” etc., proved to be too 
subjective and value-laden, and were therefore 
rejected. Various typologies were also considered, 
but they too appeared inadequate. It was finally 
decided to focus on three aspects of union-manage- 
ment relations which previous study and experi- 
ence indicated to be of great significance to the 
understanding of the relationship. They were 
conceived as linear variables which could be 
treated as dimensions of the relationship.® 

These three aspects—labeled ‘worker economic 
status,” “union influence,” and “attitudinal cli- 
mate’’—obviously did not provide a complete 
description of union-management relations, but 
they covered a substantial and vital portion. 
Worker economic status was defined in terms of 
average hourly and annual earnings, increases in 
which have always been a major goal of union 
members and a major concern of managements. 
Union influence was defined in terms of a second 
major concern of the parties—participation in 
decision making—without differentiating (for lack 
of operational techniques) between achievements 
obtained through the coercive power of the union 
and through the willingness of management. 
Attitudinal climate was conceived of as a reflection 
of union, worker, and management goal satisfac- 
tion—being defined as the proportion of cooper- 
ative feelings which the individuals belonging to 
the various functional groups (rank-and-file work- 
ers, supervisors, union officials, top management) 
in the establishment expressed toward their jobs, 
their fellow workers, the quality of supervision, 
top management and union leaders, company 
labor relations policies, union policies, grievance 
handling, and related subjects. 

* The “typological approach” assumes that certain characteristics of labor- 
management relations necessarily go together and that every labor-mansge- 
ment relationship belongs to one “type” or another. The value of each 
variable is uniquely affected by the values of the other variables with which 
it is associated in the type. The “dimensional approach” focuses on the 
individual variables rather than on clusters of variables. It assumes that 
every labor-management relationship can be assigned to a point on @ con- 
tinuum, or scale, measuring a particular variable, and that various relation- 
ships can be compared in terms of scores or ranks with respect to the variable. 
A “linear” variable is one which moves from low to high in a straight line. 
A “nonlinear” variable is one whose values arrange themselves in a curve or 
in some other way except a straight line. 

If data are collected on the basis of one assumption and actually conform to 


another, the interpretation of relations between variables may be significantly 
distorted or, at least, made more difficult. 





When translated into operational terms, these 
three descriptive concepts did not prove entirely 
satisfactory; yet they led to a series of findings 
which may be of considerable value to students 
and practitioners in understanding labor-manage- 
ment relations. It must be emphasized that these 
findings, some of which are presented below, are 
based on a small sample of 8 establishments in 5 
industries in a single midwestern community for 
a single time period. It is probable that they 
will apply fairly widely to establishments outside 
of Illini City, under conditions similar to those 
prevailing at the time of the study, but they must 
be regarded as hypotheses subject to continuing 
test. 

1. It was not possible to establish definitely 
that attitudinal climate was a generalized aspect 
of the labor-management relationship although 
the data tended to support the hypothesis. The 
evidence for the concept of attitudinal climate of 
the different functional groups was more con- 
vincing. It was found that the rank-and-file 
group gave the best single estimate of overall 
attitudinal climate, inasmuch as the attitudes of 
these workers correlated most highly with those 
of all other groups. In contrast, the attitudes of 
the top management groups correlated least with 
the other groups. A possible explanation for this 
disparity is that the rank and file were at the point 
of interaction of management policy, foremen 
supervision, and union tactics, whereas, for a 
variety of reasons, probably including the press 
of obligations outside the shop and the reluctance 
of subordinates to report fully events in the shop, 
the executives were not in close touch with the 
attitudinal climate of the other functional groups. 

2. In general, workers who were more satisfied 
with the company also tended to have more 
favorable attitudes toward the union, and those 
who were relatively dissatisfied with the former 
also tended to be critical of the latter. Thus they 
tended to respond to the situation as a whole, not 
to the company and union separately. 

3. The attitudinal data on foremen tended to 
parallel those for top management. In both cases, 
the attitudinal climate was defined substantially 
by the way the union was perceived. Union officers 
seemed to perceive more conflict in establishments 
than the other three groups studied—a fact which 
may be due to the role of the union officer, who 
is called in by workers particularly when conflict 
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issues arise and whose main function often is to 
deal with conflict. 

4. Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
workers’ earnings picture was the degree of simi- 
larity between establishments in the same industry 
and the degree of diversity among firms in the 
different industries. Within the industry were 
found similarities of job structure, method of wage 
payment, and average wage level. In contrast, 
each industry differed significantly from every 
other in terms of the level of hourly and annual 
earnings, the timing and amount of general wage 
increases, and the type of supplementary wage 
benefits. Except for the grain processing and 
metal products establishments, wage negotiations 
had a strong industry orientation and compara- 
tively little community focus. 

5. The union influence scale which was used 
originally consisted of 12 items. An analysis of 
their relationships suggested that a more efficient 
and more reliable instrument might be achieved by 
using a smaller and more unified cluster of items. 
Those which appeared to be most applicable were 
union security, safety, efficiency and technological 
change, discharge, and grievance procedure. The 
elimination of the wage items—average hourly 
earnings and fringe payments—did not result in 
any significant alterations in the scale and thereby 
avoided overlap with items related to economic 
status dimension. The other five items either had 
a low applicability rate (time study, apprentices), 
were widely and uniformly achieved (seniority, 
promotion), or did not mean very much in practice 
(arbitration). 

6. The notion of the functional integration of the 
union into the enterprise was almost totally absent 
in Illini City. Union and management were 
treated as two organizations with separate spheres 
of interest as well as an area of mutual relationship. 
Except for one industry, union leaders were 
generally content with the right to serve as critics 
of management and not to codetermine policy with 
management. In terms of the broad areas of 
management, the unions’ penetration had been 
largely confined to personnel matters; the greatest 
pressure for new gains seemed to fall in the area of 
production; there was no union pressure for 
influence in finance and distribution. 

7. Despite variations in standards of union 
influence held by union and management leaders 
in the different industries, union satisfaction 


tended to vary positively with the extent of union 
influence, and management satisfaction tended to 
vary negatively with both union influence and 
union satisfaction. 

8. The three aspects of union-management rela- 
tions studied showed a high degree of association; 
that is, establishments high on earnings tended to 
be high on union influence and attitudinal climate. 
The three aspects not only supplemented each 
other as elements of the union-management rela- 
tionship, but also appeared to be determined to a 
considerable extent by common factors. This 
interrelationship also suggested that the labor- 
management relationship is a unified phenomenon 
in which all important aspects interact to produce 
the total situation. 


Analysis of Determinants 


The preceding descriptive findings, and a large 
number of others, provided a_ cross-sectio.al 
picture of the results of the accommodation 
process between labor and management. They 
did not describe the dynamic process itself nor 
yield an explanation for the uniformities and 
differences in results which they revealed. The 


problem of isolating and assessing the factors 
which influenced or “determined” the quality of 
labor-management relations had to be investigated 


in quite a different way. The research team 
experimented with a variety of qualitative and 
quantitative methods, of which only the main one 
can be discussed in this limited space. This 
approach involved first the “testing” of a series 
of hypotheses, largely drawn from the literature, 
in which 1 assumed determinant was related to 
1 of the 3 key aspects. An attempt was then 
made to combine a number of determinant 
variables in relation to each aspect separately. 
Finally, a number of variables were examined 
jointly in relation to the three aspects combined. 
For testing these hypotheses, extensive data were 
gathered as to the history of each relationship, 
the structure of management and union, grievance 
handling, contract negotiation, etc. An opinion 
poll and two sociological analyses of the com- 
munity also provided relevant information. 

1. It was hypothesized that the attitude of top 
management officials to the union has a dominant 
influence on the attitudinal climate in the establish- 
ment. It was found that management attitude 
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to the union was important, but that it involved 
three components which were of varying signifi- 
cance in each establishment. These components 
were a generalized emotional reaction by execu- 
tives, the degree of their understanding of union 
and management functions, and the purpose for 
which management sought to implement and 
administer the contract. These combined in 
various ways and thereby had varying influence 
upon attitudinal climate. Moreover, the attitudes 
of top management lost their effect upon the 
attitudinal climate of the other functional groups 
when union influence and bargaining power were 
sufficiently strong to prevent management from 
administering the contract in accordance with 
its own objectives. 

2. It was hypothesized that if the parties are 
more successful in achieving their goals, the atti- 
tudinal climate tends to be more harmonious. It 
was found that this was true in the area of eco- 
nomic goals, but that in the job-control area, 
union goal achievement satisfied the union but 
tended to dissatisfy members of top management. 

3. It was hypothesized that if grievance settlement 
is more rapid, the attitudinal climate tends to be 
more harmonious. It was found that the context 


in which grievances were handled was more 


significant than speed of action. If both parties 
felt that the method of settlement would satisfy 
their goals, then speed of settlement produced 
more harmony. But if settlement took place in 
an authoritarian or antiunion climate, speed of 
settlement often produced negative reactions 
because union leaders tended to be bypassed. 

4. It was hypothesized that if the ratio of labor 
to total cost is lower, the hourly earnings tend to be 
higher. It was found that this was not generally 
the case during the period of our study. 

5. It was hypothesized that if the skill level of 
the work force is higher, the hourly earnings tend 
to be higher. It was found that for establishments 
as a whole this was generally true, although for 

* The term “norms” is used here to refer to the specific objectives desired 
by a single party to a single relationship at the time period of the study. This 
standard is desired by the party regardless of whether it is perceived to be 
immediately realizable. 

1% It may be helpful to the reader to expl:in again the distinction between 
union power and union influence, as we have used the terms. By union 
influence, we mean the extent and degree of union participation in decision- 
making process in the establishment. Union power is one means by which a 
particular level of union influence is achieved. However, union influence 
may also be determined in part by management willingness. In most cases 
union influence would be the result of varying combinations of union power 
and management willingness. 


specific occupations, exceptions were revealed in 
cross-industry comparisons. 

6. It was hypothesized that if union influence is 
greater, the hourly earnings tend to be higher. It 
was found that these two variables were highly 
correlated, but the correlation could not be ex- 
plained in terms of the direct effect of one variable 
on the other. Jn the search for a common factor 
which might explain the correlation between the 
two indices, the researchers considered the norms ° 
of the parties on wages and union influence, but 
these were often unrelated or far apart. How- 
ever, the factor of strength or power—the relative 
ability of the two parties in a bargaining unit to 
coerce each other—had a significant effect on 
both wages and union influence, and it helped 
explain the high correlation between them.” That 
the correlation was considerably short of perfect 
must be attributed to the fact that, under the 
conditions prevailing during the study, the wage 
norms had a more decisive effect than did the 
strength factor in determining the ranking of the 
establishments on the average earrings scale. 

7. It was hypothesized that if management or 
union norms for the extent of union influence are 
higher, the extent of union influence tends to be 
higher. Although the data indicated a more 
complex relationship, they did tend to support 
the bypothesis. It was found that the difference 
in the norms of union and mapagement provided 
a range within which union influence fell. Union 
objectives on the whole (but not for every specific 
area) were higher than those of management. 
Where, within that range, union influence fell 
seemed to depend on the relative strength of the 
two parties. 

8. It was hypothesized that if the management 
organization for dealing with the union is better 
integrated, the extent of union influence tends to be 
lower. It was found that where management 
organization for dealing with the union was not 
well integrated, e. g., in construction and truck- 
ing, the union had a favorable environment for 
furthering its voice in decision making in the 
establishment. On the other hand, where man- 
agement organization for dealing with the union 
was well integrated, it became more difficult for 
the union to exert influence unless management 
specifically favored a union-management relation- 
ship that included close cooperation between the 
two parties. 
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9. It was hypothesized that if the company is 
expanding rapidly, the extent of union influence 
tends to be higher. The data did not generally 
support this hypothesis. Both high and low 
union influence were found in both expanding 
and contracting firms, and the highest influence 
was found in construction, which was neither 
expanding nor contracting significantly. 

10. It was hypothesized that public opinion toward 
individual unions or employers would affect various 
aspects of the relationship in the establishment. It 
was found that public opinion had little effect 
upon labor-management relations; that by and 
large the public was ignorant of inplant relations 
and had few opinions about them; and that where 
public opinion correlated with some aspect of 
inplant relations, it was more likely to be a result 
rather than a determinant of the relationship. On 
the other hand, the data suggest that community 
standards regarding labor-management relations 


in general helped determine the general level of. 


labor-management relations in the establishments 
of the community. How significant this impact 
is can only be assessed by the study of other 
communities and comparisons between them and 
Illini City. 

The tabular statement below lists the factors 
which were found, through the investigation of 
numerous hypotheses, to be significantly related 
to the three aspects of labor-management relations 
when one determinant was examined in relation 
to one aspect at a time. The list includes only 
the factors which were significantly related to the 
aspect in most of the cases studied, and does not 
include factors that were significant in a few 
cases but not in the others. 


Attitudinal climate 


Management atti- 
tude to union 
(including man- 
agement pur- 
pose in contract 
administration). 

Economic goal 
achievement of 
the parties. 

Extent of union 
influence. 

Relative bargain- 
ing strength of 
union. 


Worker economic status 

Traditional sched- 
ule of work. 

Skill level. 

Union and man- 
agement wage 
norms. 

Relative bargain- 
ing strength of 
union. 

Industry 
ability. 

Previous 
level. 


profit- 


wage 


Union tnfluence 


Union and man- 
agement norms. 

Relative bargain- 
ing strength of 
union. 

Bargaining _ skill 
of union 
leaders. 

Degree of inte- 
gration in 
management 
organization. 

Management 
attitude to 
union. 


While there is value in tracirg the relation 
between two variables at a time when trying to 
analyze the complexities of union-management 
relations, it was found that this sometimes gave 
misleading results. As earlier noted, the three 
aspects were highly interrelated and, as the 
tabulation indicates, they were found to be 
“determined” by common or interrelated factors. 
For example, the relative bargaining strength of 
the union was a determinant of all three aspects, 
and management attitude to the union was a 
determinant of both attitudinal climate and union 
influence, but not of worker economic status. If 
one looked behind the proximate determinants at 
what might be called the secondary and tertiary 
determinants, one observed that a factor like the 
strength of demand for the establishment’s prod- 
ucts or services affected the level of employment 
in the establishment which in turn influenced the 
economic goal achievement of the parties, their 
relative bargaining strength, and the level of their 
wage norms. 

When profiles were constructed of the estab- 
lishments (in the sample) based upon their 
standing with respect to the three aspects and 
their important determinants, the following results 
were obtained: 


Construction. The relationships in construction 
were characterized by a favorable attitudinal 
climate, high worker economic status, and high 
union influence. The factors which were found 
to be important determinants of the pattern were 
high economic goal achievement of the parties, 
a management attitude that was generally favor- 
able to the union (less so in one establishment), 
management acceptance of a broader union role 
in the administration of the contract, superior 
union bargaining power, shorter hours, high wage 
norms of both parties, high skill level of the work 
force, high industry profits, high union influence 
norms of both parties, skillful union leadership, 
and poorly integrated management organization. 


Trucking. The relationships in trucking were 
characterized by an unfavorable attitudinal cli- 
mate, low hourly but high annual worker earnings, 


and average union influence. The factors which 
were found to be important determinants of this 
pattern were moderate economic goal achieve- 
ment of the pariies, a management attitude that 
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was generally hostile to the union, management 
administration of the contract subject to union 
pressure, superior union bargaining power, long 
work hours, low hourly wage norms of both parties, 
low skill level of the work force, low industry 
profits, high union influence norms in some re- 
spects (e. g., union security and annual earnings) 
but low in others (e. g., grievance settlement), 
skillful union leadership, and poor integration of 
management organization. 


Grain Processing. The grain-processing relation- 
ship was characterized by a favorable attitudinal 
climate, moderately high worker economic status, 
and moderately high union influence. The fac- 
tors which were found to be important determi- 
nants of the pattern were high economic goal 
achievement by the parties, a management 
attitude that was favorable to the union, ad- 
ministration of the contract by the company in a 
manner favorable to the union, superior manage- 
ment bargaining power, standard work hours, 
prevailing wage objectives, average skill level of 
the work force, high industry profits, moderate 
union influence norms of both parties, skillful 
union leadership, and well-integrated management 
organization. 


Metal Products. The metal-products relation- 
ship was characterized by an unfavorable atti- 
tudinal climate, moderately high worker economic 
status, and low union influence. The factors 
which were found to be important determinants 
of the pattern were high economic goal achieve- 
ment, a management attitude that was unfavor- 
able to the union, management administration 
of the contract in a manner unfavorable to the 
union, superior employer bargaining power, stand- 
ard work hours, prevailing wage norms of both 
parties, average skill level of the work force, high 
industry profits, low union influence norms of 
both parties, skillful union leadership at the 
regional level but weak union leadership at the 
local level, and well-integrated management 
organization. . 


Garment Manufacture. The relationships in gar- 
ment manufacture were characterized by an un- 
favorable attitudinal climate (Garment A some- 
what more favorable than Garment X),low worker 
economic status, and low union influence. The 


factors which were found to be important deter- 
minants of the pattern were moderate economic 
goal achievement of the parties, a management 
attitude that was frequently favorable to the 
union in Garment A but unfavorable in Garment 
X, management administration of the contract 
frequently favorable to the union in Garment A 
and unfavorable in Garment X, superior manage- 
ment bargaining power, standard work hours, low 
wage norms, low worker skill level, low industry 
profitability, low union influence norms, skillful 
union leadership at the regional level but low 
leadership skill at the local level, and well-inte- 
grated management organization at Garment X 
but poor integration at Garment A. 

An analysis of these five profiles revealed that 
determinants of equal or approximately equal 
value produced quite different results when com- 
bined with determinants of unequal value. For 
example, the construction and trucking establish- 
ments were characterized by unions with bargain- 
ing power superior to the companies with which 
they dealt, strong and skillful union leadership, 
and poorly integrated management organization, 
but they contrasted significantly in terms of at- 
titudinal climate and hourly earnings, and, to a 
lesser extent, in union influence. The difference 
appeared to be due largely to prevailing differ- 
ences in economic and technological factors in the 
two industries. 

On the other hand, the grain-processing and 
metal-products establishments were character- 
ized by very similar economic conditions, local 
unions belonging to the same international and 
guided by the same skillful regional director, and 
managements with well-integrated organizations 
and superior bargaining power, but they differed 
in attitudinal climate and union influence (al- 
though not in worker earnings) primarily because 
of differences in management norms regarding 
unionism and collective bargaining. 

The character of the determinant data may be 
illustrated in another way by comparing relation- 
ships which were quite similar with respect to 
the three aspects, but which reached these results 
through very different combinations of factors. 
Construction and grain processing both ranked 
comparatively high on all three aspects. In both 
situations a few determinants were similar; e. g., 
economic conditions were favorable and the norms 
of the employers with respect to union influence 
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tended to be quite close to the union norms. But 
for the most part the establishments differed 
greatly in terms of the determinant factors. The 
nature of the establishments, as reflected in size, 
number of competing units and degree of industry 
competition, ratio of labor to total cost, and mo- 
bility of labor force, was very different. In the 
researchers’ judgment, however, the similarity of 
aspects was achieved because the construction 
combination of superior union bargaining power 
and poorly integrated employer organization 
proved to be approximately equivalent to the 
grain processing combination of superior employer 
bargaining power and strongly integrated em- 
ployer organization. This observation, together 
with those in the two preceding paragraphs, 
tended to suggest that a typological approach 
might be a useful way to conceptualize these 
relationships. 

With so small a sample it was not felt appro- 
priate to reach conclusions about specific types of 
union-mangement relations, either on an overall 
or dimensional basis. Indeed, it may be desirable 
to construct types in respect to certain variables 
and continue research in respect to others. The 
only strongly defined group of factors suggesting 
a specific type were all related to industry and 
union-dominance characteristics as follows: high 
ratio of labor to total cost, local product market, 
ease of management entry, low rate of tech- 
nological change, small number of hourly em- 
ployees per establishment, high degree of union 
influence, high union norms of union influence, 
high union satisfaction with union influence, low 
management satisfaction with union influence, 
high degree of union autonomy, long duration of 
collective bargaining, relatively high leader skill 


in bargaining, low management resistance to union 
recognition, multiestablishment union local, em- 
ployer group bargaining, grievance settlement on 
union terms, and low importance of management 
attitudes in the relationship. 


Implications 


The findings of the Illini City study must be 
presented with considerable caution because of 
the size of the sample, the complexity of the rela- 
tionships, and the fact that many of the tech- 
niques have been utilized in this fashion for the 
first time. On the other hand, it is worth noting 
that at the local level the study makes direct com- 
parisons in terms of more establishments and more 
variables than has been customary in most of the 
research in this field. Perhaps the most significant 
implication to be drawn from the study is that it 
is possible to disentangle the main elements 
affecting the labor-management relationship and 
to attempt an assessment of their influence. Our 
experiments with various quantitative techniques 
suggest that these, in conjunction with the more 
common qualitative approach, can contribute sig- 
nificantly to objectivity and precision of analysis. 
Much, of course, must be done to refine objective 
descriptive concepts and techniques and to im- 
prove methods of multivariate analysis. In par- 
ticular, the nonlinear and typological character of 
many of the variables warrants careful investi- 
gation. The study thus represents a challenge to 
many concepts currently prevailing in the labor- 
management relations field and to the techniques 
of investigation traditionally used. 


—Mutton DEeRBER 
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THE SUBJECT OF COMPULSORY UNIONISM can no 
longer be summed up by listing the pros and the 
cons of the “open” and the “closed” shop. It 
has become highly tecbnical and complex, since 
the Taft-Hartley Act,’ amending the Wagner Act, 
became effective in August 1947. Familiarity 
with the subject requires both a knowledge of 
labor economics and industrial relations and, per- 
haps more important, a knowledge of the decisions 
of the National Labor Relations Board, which ad- 
ministers the Taft-Hartley Act, and court reviews 
of these decisions. Without such knowledge, the 
negotiation of union-security provisions and their 
administration are likely to be precarious. In 
fact, any discussion of the subject without refer- 
ence to current NLRB and court decisions would 
probably be misleading. 


Statutory Limitations 


The motivating philosophy behind the Taft- 
Hartley amendments is that the right to hire em- 
ployees should be the prerogative of the employer, 
and that the individual employee should be pro- 
tected in his right to join or not to join a union. 
The closed shop in all its forms is prohibited. 
Lesser forms of union security, such as mainte- 
nance of membership and the union shop, are per- 
missible so long as union membership is not re- 
quired until 30 days after the collective bargaining 
agreement is effective or 30 days after the employee 
starts work, whichever is later. 

Loss of good standing, or expulsion or suspen- 
sion from the union, even under a valid union-shop 
contract, does not automatically permit an em- 
ployee’s discharge. The only basis for discharge 


under a valid union-shop contract is nonpayment 
of periodic dues or uniformly required initiation 
fees. Moreover, even under this condition, an 
employer cannot comply with the union’s request 
to discharge, or otherwise discriminate against, an 
employee if the employer has reasonable grounds 
for believing that union membership was not avail- 
able to the employee on the same terms and con- 
ditions generally applicable to other members. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does not require an em- 
ployer to agree to any permissible form of union 
security. The only requirement is that the em- 
ployer bargain in the same good faith on this sub- 
ject as on other bargainable subjects. Before a 
union can legally negotiate a permissible union- 
security provision, it must be free from employer 
domination or assistance, and must be the lawful 
representative of the employees in the appropriate 
bargaining unit covered by the contract. In addi- 
tion, the labor organization must have had a 
notice from the NLRB within the preceding 12 
months showing compliance with the non-Com- 
munist affidavit provision, and with the financial 
and other reporting requirements of the act. 

Where State law prohibits union-security agree- 
ments or provides for more stringent regulation 
than permitted under Taft-Hartley, the State law 
takes precedence and is controlling. This is true 
even of State laws which merely regulate and do 
not prohibit, even though the regulation goes be- 
yond the 1947 amendments. 

A union-security provision does not necessarily 
remain effective for the contract’s duration, since 
30 percent of the employees in the unit covered 
by the provision may petition for a deauthoriza- 
tion election. Majority vote against the union- 
security clause of an existing contract, by workers 
in a bargaining unit who participate in the elec- 
tion, will invalidate the clause, regardless of the 
length of time the contract has to run. Only one 
deauthorization election may be held in any 12- 
month period. 

These statutory limitations on union security 
are expressed in legal phraseology, with a back- 


*Formerty field examiner and industrial analyst with the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

1 Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, popularly known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act (29 U. 8. C., Supp. V, secs. 151-167). For a more technical and 
detailed discussion of compulsory unionism, see following articles by the 
writer: Taft-Hartley Limitations on Union Security (in Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, October 1953, pp. 663-676), and the National Labor Relations 
Act and Compulsory Unionism (in Wisconsin Law Review, Madison, 
January 1954, pp. 53-94). 
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ground in legislative debates and discussions. 
Hence, the language is open to varying interpre- 
tations, which are found in Board and court 
decisions. This article discusses briefly major 
decisions and principles. 


The 30-Day Grace Period 


As mentioned above, new employees under a 
valid union-shop provision must be given a full 
30 days before they can be required to join a 
union. The Board has interpreted this provision 
literally; for example, a union-shop contract 
which provided that a new worker who continued 
to be employed for 4 weeks would be required to 
join the union was held invalid on its face, because 
it required membership on or after the 29th day 
following the beginning of employment, instead 
of the 30th day as specified in the statute.’ 
Another union-security agreement was held illegal 
by the Board because it compelled employees to 
join the union if they had been on the company’s 
payroll 30 days or more.’ The Board ruled that 
the agreement violated the act because it did not 
accord employees subject to its coverage the legal 
30-day grace period for them to join the union 
after the effective date of the contract. 

Although the Board has consistently held that 
it is illegal to require actual membership before 
the 30th day, an employer may reject applicants 
who will not agree to join the union 30 days after 
hire, when the contract has a valid union-shop 
provision. The following provision was not con- 
sidered an illegal condition of employment: 

The right to hire any [employees] of any classification 
shall remain with the Employer, provided nevertheless, 
that no [employee] shall be employed by the said Company 
without first obtaining from the said prospective [employee] 
a written statement (a form to be prepared by the Union) 
agreeing that upon the passing of the probationary period 
or within thirty (30) days after becoming permanently 
employed that said prospective [employee] will become 4 
member of the Union. 

The Company agrees to employ only persons in good 
standing in the Union, providing nevertheless, that the 
Company shall not be considered as violating this para- 
graph of the Agreement unless it employs a person not in 
good standing in the Union for more than thirty (30) days 
after receiving written notice from the Union that such 
person is not in good standing. 

In approving this provision, the Board noted: 
“Realistically viewed, the applicant for employ- 
ment is prospectively agreeing only to abide by 


the contract, which provides that if his employ- 
ment continues after the expiration of 30 days, 
he is required to join.” * However, the Board has 
held invalid a provision which required new 
employees to “signify their intention to become 
members [of the union] by signing applications 
and becoming initiated at the time of hiring.” * 

The requirement of the 30-day grace period, 
however, applies only to employees who (a) are 
not members on the effective date of the agree- 
ment, or (b) are hired after that date; it does not 
apply to employees who are already union mem- 
bers. Thus, a contract with a maintenance-of- 
membership provision need not provide an “escape 
period” during which employees who are union 
members have the option of resigning from the 
union. The 15-day escape period common in 
World War II agreements is legal; but the statute 
does pot require an escape period at the contract’s 
expiration. 

However, employees who are not members of 
the union on the effective date of the contract 
are entitled to a 30-day grace period, the same as 
new employees.’ It is unlawful to provide simply 
that all who are employees when an agreement 
becomes effective, nonmembers as well as members 
of the union, must become and remain members.’ 


Periodic Dues and Initiation Fees 


Compulsory unionism, it should be emphasized, 
has a very limited meaning under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. While a union may deny membership to an 
employee upon any ground it wishes, the only 
ground upon which it can have an employee dis- 
charged under a union-security agreement is the 
employee’s refusal to tender uniformly required 
periodic fees or dues. 

“Fines” and “special assessments’’ do not come 
within the meaning of the terms “ periodic dues” 
or “initiation fees.” A union cannot legally re- 
quire an employer to discharge a member who 
refuses to pay assessments or fines, and the em- 
ployer cannot assent to a discharge for that reason.*® 

2 Chesler Glass Co., 92 NLRB 1016. See also Wire Products, Inc., 88 NLRB 
730; Champion Blower & Forge Co., 88 NLRB 868. 

* Continental Carbon, Inc., 94 NLRB 1026. 

4 Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing and Engineering Corp., 105 NLRB 
New Cecile Preduste, Pec, 09 NLBEB 611. 

* Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 97 NLRB 536. 

’ Wood Parts, Inc., 101 NLRB 445; Al Massera, Ine., et al., 97 NLRB 712. 


* American Coating Mills, 97 NLRB 638. 
* Ferro Stamping and Manufacturing Co., 93 NLRB 1459. 
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Furthermore, the Board has held that the inclu- 
sion of any clause making job tenure subject to 
the payment of “assessments” prevents the con- 
tract from serving as a bar against a representation 
petition.’° 

A failure to pay a fine cannot validly be used by 
a union to force an employer to discriminate 
against a worker, even though the nonpayment 
results in the employee’s failure to maintain “good 
standing” in the organization." Likewise, union 
members who fail to attend union meetings may 
not be required to pay additional dues. The 
NLRB considers such additional payments as 
fines, even though the union constitution defines 
such payments as dues. In the Electric Auto-Lite 
Co. case,"* the union required members to pay 
$1.50 monthly dues. Dues were defined in the 
union constitution as “special fees levied by the 
International Union or any of its subordinate 
bodies.” Under this provision, the union raised 


the dues to $2 a month, but it asked for payment 
of the additional 50 cents only if the members 
failed to show up at a monthly meeting. When 
the union found that a member had missed meet- 
ings and had not paid the extra 50 cents in “dues,” 
management was requested to discharge the em- 


ployee, which it did. The Board held manage- 
ment and union jointly in violation for using a 
union-security contract to discharge an employee 
for a reason other than nonpayment of periodic 
dues. 

A union cannot ask for the discharge of an em- 
ployee whose dues it refuses to accept because of 
failure to meet its internal requirements, such as 
attendance at a regular meeting at which the union 
was to vote on the employee’s membership appli- 
cation, and the employee was to take the union’s 
oath. The Board has ruled that a discharge under 
these circumstances is a violation, since a union- 
security agreement may not be used to bring about 


© International Harvester Co., 95 NLRB 730. 

1! Clara- Val Packing Co., 87 NLRB 703. 

1292 NLRB 1073, 196 F. 2d 500 (C. A. 6) enforcing, 344 U. 8. 823 (1952) 
cert. denied. 

% Union Starch & Refining Co., 87 NLRB 779, 186 F. 2d 1008 (C. A. 7) 
enforcing, 342 U. 8. 815 (1951) cert. denied. 

“ Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 93 NLRB 1203; Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., 9% NLRB 522. 

18 Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc., 94 NLRB 508; Ferro Stamping and Manufac- 
turing Co., 93 NLRB 1459. 

18 Ferro Stamping and Manufacturing Co., op. cit. 

1" New York Shipbuilding Corp., 89 NLRB 1446; General American Aero- 
coach, 90 NLRB 239. 

8 Timken-Detroit Azle Co.,92 NLRB 968; Ambassador Venetian Blind Co., 
92 NLRB 902. 


the discharge of employees who tendered periodic 
dues and initiation fees but were not accorded 
membership.” 

The Board has carried this rule even further. 
Where membership is available only upon com- 
pliance with a discriminatory term or condition, 
or where the union has made it clear that the 
employee will not be accepted as a member even 
if he does pay up, the employee is not required to 
make even a token offer of paying. Such an offer, 
in, the Board’s opinion, would merely be an in- 
effective gesture.'* 

Frequently, an employee suspended or expelled 
from union membership for dues delinquency will 
offer to pay his arrears when the employer tells 
him the union is demanding his discharge. The 
Board has held that the union need not give this 
last chance to one who knows or should have 
known that his dues delinquency had resulted in 
loss of “good standing” with the union. An 
employee must tender dues and initiation fees on 
or before the time required by the union to avoid 
discharge under a valid union-shop agreement. A 
late offer of payment will not prevent discharge of 
an employee automatically expelled or suspended 
from membership for failure to pay within the 
time uniformly set by the union.” 

Discriminatory union initiation fees are also 
illegal under the 1947 amendments. A union 
cannot establish one initiation fee for new em- 
ployees and another higher fee for older employees 
who did not become union members until the 
union-shop contract became effective.” 


Retroactive Application 


The Board has frequently ruled that a union- 
security provision may have no “retroactive” 
effect; i. e., no discharge can be justified by an 
employer when union membership was terminated 
for a delinquency of initiation fees or dues which 
accrued before the current contract was adopted 
or became effective. Thus, an employee cannot 
be discharged for failure to pay dues or initiation 
fees before the effective date of the union-shop or 
maintenance-of-membership provision,” or at & 
time when there was no contractual obligation to 
maintain membership as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

An employee who quit his job or was discharged 
under a legal union-shop agreement, and who is 
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later rehired, has the status of a new employee and 
is not liable for past dues or reinstatement fees. 
Renewal of union membership cannot be required 
until 30 days after rehire under a union-security 
agreement, and where a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause is in effect, union membership cannot 
be required.” However, a previously expelled 
union member who refused to pay a second initia- 
tion fee, in accordance with a valid union-shop 
contract, was held properly discharged,” the mere 
payment of dues was not satisfactory. 


Types of Illegal and Legal Provisions 


Mere legal wording and phraseology are not 
sufficient to protect a union and a company from 
unfair labor practice charges. When a charge is 
filed, the NLRB examines actual practices as well 
as the legal wording. Where agreement terms are 
ambiguous, the Board determines from the evi- 
dence what type of union security was intended by 
the parties.“ On the other hand, intent does not 


prevail over terms finally negotiated. A contract 
which merely provided for preferential hiring, but 
did not specifically require union membership as a 


condition of continued employment, was held no 
defense against a discharge for nonmembership.” 

A union may be held responsible for causing a 
discriminatory discharge, although no formal 
demand was conveyed to the employer. A union 
had instructed its members not to “sign with the 
ship” (go to work) unless and until a specific 
employee was dismissed. The employer indirectly 
learned of the instructions and discharged the 
employee. The Board held such a discharge 
illegal.” 

It is legal, however, for a contract to have a 
saving clause in regard to a doubtful union-security 
provision, which specifically notes that the applica- 
tion of the union-security provision is deferred 
until its legality is determined. For example, the 


following saving clause was considered acceptable: 
Gane —- 
» These provisions [union security] shall take effect as of 


midnight [date] or at any time thereafter during the life of 
this agreement, but only if and when they may take effect 
in accordance and consistent with provisions of Federal 
laws.* 

However, a saving clause which does not ex- 
pressly defer the application of an illegal union- 
security provision, but which is merely subject 
to a general saving clause applying to the whole 


contract, will not rid the contract of its illegality. 
The following is a clause which the Board found 
insufficient: 

Nothing in this agreement shall in any way be construed 
as altering, changing, or modifying, any of the provisions 
of State or Federal law with respect to the employees con- 
cerned hereunder. In the event that State or Federal 
regulations or legislation shall in any manner conflict with 
the terms of this agreement, said conflict shall not alter or 
caange any of the remaining provisions herein, but such 
regulations or legislation shall become a part of this 
agreement. 

Although the closed shop in all its forms is 
expressly prohibited by the Taft-Hartley Act, an 
employer may continue to utilize the union ip 
obtaining his job applicants so long as this does 
not result in discrimination in favor of union 
members. Any objective basis for hiring, trans- 
ferring, or laying off, such as seniority or prior 
industry experience, is permissible. Union hiring 
halls are not per se violations of the law when 
functioning as a nondiscriminatory ‘employment 
agency,” even though preference is given past 
experience in the industry.” 

Similarly, an agreement is not illegal if it re- 
quires a company to tell a union office how many 
and what kinds of employees the company wants 
to hire. This is true even though the contract 
may state that the union “agrees to supply” 
workmen within a specified time. However, the 
contract cannot require the company to hire only 
union members, and there can be no unwritten 
agreement to that effect. Nor is it illegal to have 
a contract provision requiring a company to notify 
a union about job openings.” 

The Board recognizes the application of senior- 
ity in both employment and layoffs, even though 
such provision may favor union employees. 
“Grandfather clauses,” giving credit to seniority 
acquired under closed-shop conditions before pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley amendments, are legal 
so long as seniority credit is not dependent upon 

% Idarado Mining Co., 77 NLRB 392; General American Aerocoach and 
Local 714, 9 NLRB 239. 

%® Kuner-Empson Co., 106 NLRB No. 116. 

% Synder Engineering Corp., 90 NLRB 783. 

% Don Juan Co., Inc., 79 NLRB 154, 178 F. 2d 625 (C. A. 2) 1949, enforcing. 

% National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 92 NLRB 877. 

% Wyckoff Steel Co., 86 NLRB 1319. 


% See Unique Art Manufacturing Co., 83 NLRB 1250; Muntz Television Inc., 
92 NLRB 2. 

% National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 9 NLRB 1099. See also 
Missouri Boiler and Sheet Iron Works, 93 NLRB 319; Hunkin-Conkey Con- 
struction Co., 95 NLRB 433. 

21 See American Pipe and Steel Corp., 93 NLRB 54; Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp., 944 NLRB 1590. 
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prior union membership.* Contracts which re- 
quire that vacancies be filled on the basis of 
seniority or previous experience, and which also 
require that the union be notified of these vacan- 
cies, have likewise been approved.” 


Violations 


When an employee is improperly discharged at 
the union’s request, the earnings lost as a result 
may be assessed against both the union and the 
employer. If the employee files a charge naming 
only the employer, management alone will be 
held liable. When a charge names the union 
alone, an order will be directed only to the union.” 

When only one party is charged with violating 
the law, the NLRB has no choice but to assess 
back pay against that party. The Board has held 
that an employee filing a complaint involving a 
violation of the union-security limitations of the 
Taft-Hartley Act need not press charges against 
both company and union if he only wanted to 
complain against one party." An employer 
named alone in a charge filed by the employee 
can file a charge against the union for having 
caused or attempted to cause management to 
discriminate against the dischargee when the union 
has been coercive. The Board’s order would then 
require the union to share the costs of back pay, 
instead of placing the whole burden on the 
employer. 

The union may limit its continuing liability for 
back pay by notifying the employer that it has no 
objection to the reinstatement of the discharged 
employee. The liability ceases on the fifth day 
after such notice, on the theory that the employer 
controls employment.*? The employer’s liability 
continues until a valid offer of reinstatement is 
made.* 

Management is held responsible for a discharge 
under an illegal union-security contract, even 

%* Haffenreffer and Co., Inc., 101 NLRB 905. 

2° Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 91 NURB 172. 

® National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 92 NLRB 877. 

%i National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, op. cit.; Ambassador 
Venetian Blind Co., 92 NLRB 902. 


82 Kingston Cake Co., 91 NLRB 447. 

% Acme Mattress Co., Inc., 91 NLRB 1010, 192 F. 2d 524 (C. A. 7) 1951, 
enforcing. 

% Acme Mattress Co., Inc., op. cit.; H. Milton Newman, 85 NLRB 725. 

% Don Juan Co., Inc., op. cit. 

% Westinghouse Electric Corp., 96 NLRB 522. 

7 Roosevelt Oil and Refining Corp., 85 NLRB 965; Evans Milling Co., 85 
NLRB 391. 

38 Ruosevelt Oil and Refining Corp., op. cit. 


though the employee would not have been dis- 
charged had it not been for the union’s strike 
threat or similar economic pressure. The em- 
ployer controls the hiring and discharge of his 
employees; therefore, the Board reasons, the 
employer should resist any union attempt to usurp 
that control, no matter how expedient it is to yield 
to the union.** 

Even though a company may honestly believe 
it is required by a contract to discharge certain 
employees who are members of the contracting 
union, its good faith in believing so will be no 
excuse if the Board finds the company’s interpre- 
tation of the contract wrong. As noted above, the 
Board follows the rule that contracts requiring 
union membership must be expressed in clear and 
unmistakable language to justify discharge. The 
Board’s view is that the risk of making a mistake 
in interpreting a contract should rest on the 
interpreter and not on the possible victim.” 

However, an employer is protected in making 
discharges under a union-security provision if he 
acts in good faith. The Board has held that an 
employer who suspected that a requested discharge 
was discriminatorily motivated by the union, and 
specifically asked the union for justification, has 
fulfilled his obligations under the law. That the 
union was not telling the truth was immaterial. 
Under the particular circumstances, according to 
the Board, requiring an employer to check the 
veracity of the union would mean snooping into 
union affairs.* 

In order to eliminate the illegality of a union- 
security clause in a contract and lift liability from 
the union and the employer, the clause must 
actually be deleted from the contract. This objec- 
tive cannot be accomplished simply by an exchange 
of letters or by oral agreement between the union 
and employer.” In this connection, the Board has 
ruled that the “mere” existence of the illegal clause 
even if unenforced, might have a restraining 
influence upon any employee desiring to leave the 
union. 

Neither an employer nor a union is held liable 
for ignorance on the part of an employee of the 
existence of a union-security agreement, when 
means of obtaining knowledge was within the em- 
ployee’s control. Thus, when notices of union 
meetings were clearly posted on bulletin boards 
and meetings were held at a convenient place and 
time, and when the employee failed to attend the 
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meeting at which the union-security provisions 
were announced and read, he had no one but him- 
self to blame. When he failed to pay the required 
dues, his discharge was held legal. 

An employee who quit work because of his un- 
willingness to comply with illegal closed-shop re- 
quirements being enforced by an employer has 
been held to be, in fact, discharged. Both the 
union and the employer were held jointly and 
severally liable, since the employee’s refusal to 
work was a direct result of the enforcement of 
illegal union-shop conditions.” 


The Checkoff 


Although the checkoff is considered with other 
types of union security in discussions on the sub- 
ject, for NLRB purposes it receives special treat- 
ment. The Attorney General and the courts, and 
not the NLRB, are charged with the enforcement 
of the checkoff limitations in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The checkoff of union dues is permitted only 
where the employer receives a written assignment 
from each employee from whose paycheck union 
dues are to be deducted. Such assignments, if 
irrevocable, cannot be made for a period of more 
than 1 year or beyond the termination date of the 
applicable collective bargaining agreement, which- 
ever occurs sooner. Willful violations subject the 
parties to conviction for a misdemeanor and to a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or to imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

The NLRB is, however, concerned with a check- 
off when it affects or is part of an unfair labor 
practice. When it is found that the employees 
have been coerced into permitting the checkoff, 


the Board as part of its order requires reimburse- 
ment of the checked-off dues.“ The test is 
whether the employer enforced an involuntary 
checkoff, or otherwise unlawfully coerced his 
employees into paying dues.” 

The deduction of union membership dues is a 
bargainable subject under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
An employer must bargain in “good faith” with 
representatives of his employees concerning a 
checkoff plan.* 

The Department of Justice has issued few rul- 
ings regarding the checkoff provisions. The most 
important were those presented in an opinion 
memorandum enclosed in a letter dated May 13, 
1948, from the Attorney General’s Office to the 
Office of the Solicitor of the Department of Labor. 
In this opinion memorandum the following two 
pertinent points were made: First, “initiation 
fees” and “assessments” may be legally checked 
off, and this would be considered particularly true 
where the union constitution provides that such 
fees and assessments are included in the term 
“membership dues.” “ Second, a 1-year irrevo- 
cable checkoff assignment might be made auto- 
matically renewable from year to year, unless the 
employee revokes it at the end of the year during 
an “escape period,” by giving written notice to 
the employer and the union. 


% Air Reduction Co., 103 NLRB No. 8. 

John B. Shriver, 103 NLRB No. 2. 

“1 Bluefield Garment Manufacturers, 75 NLRB 447. 

@ Julius Resnick, Inc., op. cit.; Phoeniz Manufacturing Co., 98 NLRB 803. 

& United States Gypsum Co., 94 NLRB 112; Union Manufacturing Co., 
95 NLRB 792; Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co., 96 NLRB 850. 

“It should be noted that this opinion applies to the criminal penalties 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. The interpretation of 
what is “dues” and “initiation fees’ under the Taft-Hartley Act is not 
involved. 
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Occupational Health: 
Opportunities for 
Labor Health Plans 


WILLIAM A. SAWYER, M. D.* 





THe PRINCIPAL oBJEcT of a labor health plan, 
whether in the form of insurance protection or 
medical care, is to keep workers and their families 
in good health. Occupational health experience 
demonstrates the importance of early diagnosis 
of symptoms and provision of ready access to 
workingmen of the means of diagnosis. A pa- 
tient’s financial limitations or a family practi- 
tioner’s lack of full equipment may lead to 
incomplete medical diagnosis. Sufficient study 
of cases may be wanting and specialist help post- 
poned. Such situations protract convalescence 
and loss of earnings. 

Labor health plans serve employers, as well as 
employees, by reducing sickness absenteeism. 
By preventing loss of working time and speeding 
recovery, reduction of sickness absenteeism may 
well be the most practical benefit of any health 
plan. If a labor health plan does anything to 
keep a worker well and on the job, it is rendering 
a real service all around. 


Types of Labor Health Plans 


A plan’s effectiveness, it may also be agreed, 
will be in direct ratio to the extent of the health 
services and insurance coverage offered. In 
general, present labor health plans fall into four 
classifications. 

1. Contracts purchased from commercial in- 
surance companies, providing cash indemnities 
to cover some part of medical and hospital costs. 
These plans do not promote health from a pre- 
ventive view or afford early detection of disease. 
There is no consumer participation in policy- 
making. 


2. Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, for the 
most part instituted to cover hospital and surgical 
expenses. In recent years, many of these plans 
have had to limit their services because of rising 
costs. Blue Cross (hospitalization plan) is usually 
on a service basis; Blue Shield (surgical plan with 
some limited medical benefits) is usually on an 
indemnity basis. Even in combination, these 
usually do not provide the entire cost of hospi- 
talized cases, nor do they provide home and 
office care. 

3. Medical service for ambulatory cases, pro- 
viding the diagnosis and treatment possible in 
a well-equipped medical center staffed by full- 
time and part-time physicians. Such centers are 
usually financed under contracts obtained from 
the employer through collective bargaining. Ex- 
amples are the Union Health Center, serving the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
the Sidney Hillman Health Center, serving the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers; and the Hotel 
Association Health Center—all in New York 
City. 

4. Complete, comprehensive medical service 
provided by a group-practice medical center, 
similar to the centers in the third group, but with 
the addition of home and hospital care. This is 
presumably the most expensive, but the ideal of 
which some unions dream. The Labor Health 
Institute in St. Louis is an outstanding example. 
Owned and operated by the Teamsters’ union 
(AFL), this institute serves the health of 14,000 
union members and their families, providing 
medical and surgical care, hospital contracts, 
dental care, and drugs at wholesale prices. The 
average family’s ‘out-of-pocket’? expenses for 
drugs and medical and dental “extras’’ averaged 
only $37 in 1951-52. 


Joint Health and Safety Committees 


For some time, unions have also tried to promote 
joint labor-management health and safety com- 
mittees. Dr. Herbert K. Abrams, of Chicago, has 
recently described his experience in this field, in- 
cluding an instance of a strike in which health 


*Medical consultant, International Association of Machinists (AFL). 
Editor's note.—This article is based on a paper presented before the Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Medical Care Sections of the American Public Health 
Association, at its 81st annual meeting in New York City, November 11, 1953. 
Full text appears in the May 1954 Journal of Publie Health. 
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protection was the major issue.' He urges that a 
work force be given an opportunity to participate 
in joint labor-management health committees, 
suggesting that these committees hold regular 
meetings, regularly inspect work areas, and meet 
with the plant physician, safety man, and other 
managerial personnel. The committees should 
solicit suggestions from the workers themselves on 
how to prevent dangers to health and safety. 

Although I have had no personal experience with 
joint shop committees, my impression is that they 
are helpful. The administrative difficulties of 
setting up such a committee ought to be out- 
weighed by the benefits possible. It is often hard 
to impress some workers with the need for caution 
and care in following safety measures. Their own 
committee members might be much more effective 
in this area than management representatives have 
been. 

The extent to which joint shop committees 
could go beyond safety matters is perhaps an 
unexplored field. What part could they play in 
accident care and first aid? Could they help imple- 
ment some of the services which a union medical 
center might offer—for example, health education? 
It would seem that they might provide a good 
climate for such preventive efforts. They could 
assist in a mass chest X-ray survey in the plant or 
in a multiphasic screening program. They could 
lend interpretation to and encourage preemploy- 
ment or periodic examinations, which a union 
health center might provide. The more I visualize 
the possibilities, the more convinced I am that any 
union which is health-minded, even though it has 
no direct medical service to offer, can, through 
such joint health and safety committees, initiate 
programs in almost any special field of health 
maintenance or improvement. Health education 
supported by such committees offers real possi- 
bilities. 


Values of Occupational Health Protection 


For the most part, it is the company without 
inplant service that we need to keep in mind. To 
be sure, help can be given to all companies, large 
and small, but where there is no program for occu- 
pational health protection, there lies the greatest 
opportunity. We often assume that since our more 
prominent companies have fairly complete in- 
plant medical service, almost all have similar pro- 


tection. Such is not the case. Only a small 
percentage of the gainfully employed workers have 
anything like moderately adequate on-the-job 
medical service. This does not seem so unlikely 
when one considers that about 65 percent of our 
factory workers are in establishments having fewer 
than 1,000 employees, about 52 percent in plants 
with fewer than 500,? and that inplant medical 
services are limited almost exclusively to manu- 
facturing and are almost nonexistent in other large 
industry groups such as construction, trade, serv- 
ice, and agriculture. Usually, shops have around 
2,000 employees before much of an inplant 
program seems justified financially. 

The 13th Annual Congress on Industrial Health* 
reported that for the large industrial firm, health 
and safety programs cost $19 per worker per year, 
but that for the small or medium firm, the cost 
soars to $40 or $45 per year. Yet there are hard 
cash figures to justify such programs. For example, 
E. S. Phillips, of the Great Western Life Assurance 
Co., at.a recent meeting of the Canadian Medical 
Association, stated that an average employee 
working in a plant with a health program was 
absent only 4 days a year because of sickness, com- 
pared with 9 days per employee in a company 
without a plan. One Canadian factory reported it 
saved $4 for every $1 spent on its health plan. A 
recent .Vational Association of Manufacturers’ 
survey of 3,600 companies with health programs 
showed that 1,100 reported reductions in com- 
pensation premiums, averaging 30.3 percent. 
Reductions in accident rates, amounting to 43.5 
percent, were reported by 700 companies. Lower 
absenteeism, averaging 25.6 percent, was reported 
by 800 companies. Labor-turnover reductions of 
29 percent were reported by 640 companies. In 
occupational disease, 680 companies reported a 
45.6-percent drop. 

These figures clearly demonstrate the value, to 
all concerned, of occupational health services. The 
question is to what extent labor health plans can 
help, bearing in mind particularly the smaller com- 
panies where no medical services exist. 


1 Motivating Employees for Industrial Health, by Herbert K. Abrams. 
(in A. M. A. Archives of Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Medicine. 
Chicago, American Medical Association, September 1953, pp. 246-249.) 

2 U. 8. Department ot Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Survey of Manu- 
factures, 1952. 

3 Industrial Health Congress, by K. W. Bennett. (Jn Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, in the section News Comment, Opinion. Chicago, Industrial 
Medicine Publishing Co., March 1953, p. 36. Reprint from Iron Age, Phila- 
delphia, Chilton Co., January 29, 1953, p. 52.) 
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Areas for Union Health Plans 


The special areas in which a union health plan 
might render a service to occupational health, as 
I would list them, are (1) prevention and medical 
care of accident compensation cases; (2) rehabili- 
tation of disabled or injured workers; (3) physical 
examinations for (a) employment or selective 
placement, (6) periodic checks for health mainte- 
nance and occupational hazard exposures, and 
(c) multiphasic screening for early detection of 
disease; (4) health education; and (5) research. 


Accident Prevention and Care. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics * reports that there were 2,034,000 
work injuries in the United States during 1953. 
This figure is essentially unchanged from the final 
estimate for 1952 of 2,040,000. Approximately 
15,000 workers died as a result of their injuries. 
Total production losses accruing from. these 
2,034,000 injuries will ultimately amount to the 
equivalent of a year’s full-time employment of 
about 687,000 workers. In addition to the 
15,000 deaths, 84,000 workers suffered some per- 
manent disability, such as amputation of a body 
member or permanent impairment of some body 
function, including about 1,500 persons whose dis- 
abilities were serious enough to incapacitate them 
completely for any gainful employment for the 
remainder of their lives. 

Industry today is changing so rapidly, and is 
conducted on such a large scale and at such an 
increasing tempo, that new hazards arise as old 
ones are conquered. Next to accidents, dust has 
been the chief cause of occupational disability and 
death. The use of chemicals in industry is con- 
stantly increasing the hazards of poisoning; yet 
the number of workmen suffering from industrial 
poisoning is unknown. The symptoms of diseases 
resulting from these substances, particularly in the 
early stages, are so obscure that physicians are 
often unable to diagnose them.® 

We may conclude that even though accident 
prevention and care is the oldest aspect of occu- 

‘ See Preliminary Estimates of Work Injuries in 1953, p. 423 of this issue. 

5 See Longevity and Mortality in Relation to Occupation, ch. 11, in Length 
of Life, by Louis I. Dublin, Alfred J. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman. 
New York, Ronald Press, revised edition, 1949 (pp. 212-235). 

* See p. 15, Unions, Management, and Industrial Safety, by Jack Strickland. 


Published at Urbana, Ill. 

? Information from Dr. John McNeel, medical director, Labor Health 
Institute. 

* Correspondence from Dr. Frank P. Guidotti, medical director, Health 
Center, The New York Hotel Trades Council and Hotel Association. 


pational health programs, much remains to be 
done. How can unions help? I shall cite examples 
of what joint labor-management committees have 
helped to accompiish, from the June 1951 Bulletin 
of the University of Illinois Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations: ° 

1. The Lukens Steel Co. in 1937 had an acci- 
dent-frequency rate that was twice that of its 
industry. It set up a joint safety committee, and 
by 1946 its accident record was 20 percent below 
the industry average. 

2. The Wolverine Tube Co. went from 25th 
position in its industry to 2d position after 7 years 
with a joint committee. 

3. After 4 years with a joint committee, the 
Globe Forge Co. rose from 33d in its industry to 2d. 

Many employers lack knowledge of where to 
get reliable answers to job hazards. Union health 
centers and joint safety committees can do much 
to stimulate action, encourage cooperation, and 
help find the answers. The Labor Health Insti- 
tute in St. Louis is attempting to set up some 
meetings within the membership shops to bring 
about surveys of working conditions,’ and I am 
sure there are other cases where union health plans 
have exerted some influence on safe and healthful 
working conditions. In this field, labor health 
plans could have a great impact. 

While it would seem somewhat logical and more 
efficient, it may be some time before employees or 
employers will ask labor medical centers to 
perform this type of service. There are almost 
no instances of labor medical centers taking care 
of injuries occurring at work—that is, doing what 
doctors for insurance carriers and employers are 
now doing. Asnearly asI can determine, persons en- 
gaged in labor medical services feel that they would 
be infringing upon doctors who do accident work, 
and one director expressed himself as follows: 

Occupational diseases and injuries covered by work- 
men’s compensation or similar legislation are not treated 
at the health center, except for administering first aid. As 
you know, in the State of New York, Department of 
Labor, any employee with a compensable injury has free 
choice of physician. In addition, the fact that we are a 
nonprofit organization prevents us from accepting medical 
fees allowed for such cases. We always attempt to have 
such cases referred to their family physician for further 
medical care.® 

The advantages of integrated inplant and per- 
sonal medical-care programs have, nevertheless, 
been demonstrated by 10 years’ experience of the 
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Kaiser Steel plant plan in Fontana, Calif. Under 
this plan, the employer contracts with au insurance 
carrier to cover the costs of industrial illness and 
injury. The carrier places contracts for prepaid 
industrial medical service with the same group of 
doctors and the same hospital where employees 
secure personal medical care for themselves and 
their families. The cost of the personal medical 
care program is prepaid jointly by the employer 
and the employees, and the union is an enthusiastic 
sponsor. 

B. M. Kelly, a former administrator of the plan, 
has listed among advantages of its integration, the 
fact that this has eliminated the bad relations 
which sometimes exist with “company doctors,”’ 
since the employee is treated for industrial injuries 
by the same doctor he has chosen to treat himself 
and his family. From the doctor’s point of view, 
since both personal and industrial medical care 
have been prepaid, he is relieved of pressure in 
classifying a case as “industrial” or “nonindus- 
trial” in origin, and he is relatively free from 
pressure from the employee, the insurance 
carrier, management, or the union as to the 
amount and quality of treatment to be 
given. Fewer disputed cases have been carried 
to the State Industrial Accident Commission and 
much bitterness has been avoided. Excellent 
cooperation has developed between the doctors, 
union, and management, as they have a common 
interest in a program to reduce injuries and 
illness. We need a variety of such experiences 
to eventually work out the best solution to the 
problem of accident prevention and care. 


Rehabilitation. In a report by the National 
Health Assembly, which convened in Washington, 
D. C., early in May 1948, physical restoration 
was termed “the largest missing link in the treat- 
ment of the industrially injured.” Can labor 
health services assist in such an effort? 

Labor is active in California in leading the 
campaign for a community rehabilitation service." 
The California Legislature has approved the draw- 
ing up of plans. At the rehabilitation center, 
workers in California who are disabled by acci- 
dents would be taught how to perform new jobs 
so that they could again earn their own living. 

The United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has reported that, during their 
working lives, persons rehabilitated under the 


State-Federal program ‘‘will pay in income taxes 
more than $10 for every single Federal dollar 
spent on their rebabilitation.” The Office of 
Defense Mobilization found that in one State, 
“140 disabled men and women were receiving 
$92,400 a year in public welfare. The same 140, 
after rehabilitation and employment, were earn- 
ing at an annual rate of $156,240.” © 
Rehabilitation of the injured is a large subject, 
and though we have heard much about it, we have 
failed greatly in making the most of it. When 


we think about what labor health plans can do in 
this field, the example of the United Mine Work- 
ers fund program comes immediately to mind. A 
large part of their program is rehabilitation. 


Physical Examinations. Another area in which 
labor health plans have an opportunity is in pro- 
viding preemployment or preplacement physical 
examinations. To the physicians in industry, it 
is evident that a healthy worker properly placed 
is less likely to have accidents than one who is 
ailing. This is particularly true if he is not placed 
in a hazardous position with which he is unable 
to cope. This realization has led to better job 
placement, an advantage to employer and em- 
ployee alike. 

The examinations conducted by the New York 
Hotel Trades Council and Hotel Association 
Health Center, Inc., have been described by Dr. 
Frank Guidotti. Apparently, the preemploy- 
ment examinations at the center are of the same 
caliber as those an employer would provide in a 
good inplant service. Dr. Guidotti recommends 
that the employee be fully advised as to the pur- 
poses of the examination, which are listed as 
follows: ‘‘(1) To guarantee the best possible place- 
ment to safeguard the employee’s health; (2) to 
detect unrecognized pathology and advise reme- 
dial measures which will improve his health; 
(3) to minimize the occurrence of accidents; and 

* Information from Brian M. Kelly, of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, 
Los Angeles, Calif., formerly administrator of the plan. 

1%” America’s Health. A Report to the Nation, The National Health 
Assembly. New York, Harper & Bros., 1949 (p. 266). 

"!! LAM Backs Rehabilitation Center; and Rehabilitation Center Approved. 
(In The Machinist, Washington, D. C., International Association of Machin- 
ists, April 16 and July 2, 1953, p. 3 in both issues.) 


12 Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1952. Washington, 
D. C. (p. 269). 

8 The Disabled Can Work. Washington, U. 8. Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, Health Resources Advisory Committee, 1952 (p. 4). 

4 The Vital Need for Preplacement Physical Examinations in Industry. 
A paper presented at the Greater New York Safety Council convention, 
March 25, 1953. 
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(4) to protect the health of all workers from 
communicable disease.”’ 

Dr. Guidotti estimated that about $10,000 in 
costs for compensation insurance, life insurance, 
disability benefits, etc., was saved by the rejec- 
tion of 6.8 percent of prospective employees dur- 
ing 2 years of preplacement examinations. He 
remarked: “Ideally, inventory taking should in- 
clude sociologic as well as physical findings. If 
this program is carried out consistently, it will 
make for happier and more successful persons as 
well as healthier ones, because it is governed by 
an environmental as well as a medical point of 
view. . . . The understanding doctor, one who is 
familiar with the different jobs and processes in 
the . . . industry, can be of considerable help to 
employees and employer alike.” This is the best 
example I know of where a labor health plan is 
meeting the opportunity for preemployment ex- 
aminations. There are not many such instances, 
although some directors of medical centers have 
said they would do such examinations if asked. 

Periodic examinations for the benefit of health 
maintenance programs are very urgently needed. 
Small industrial concerns especially do not have 
this type of service. If proper explanation goes 
with the examination, and there is a regular fol- 
lowup, the periodic checkup does much in the way 
of prevention and health education. It may be 
expecting too much of a labor medical center, but 
I know of no more profitable and satisfying type 
of service. It is a golden opportunity. 

The Sidney Hillman Health Center in New 
York City “ offers to its members periodic health 
examinations, including a photofluorogram of the 
chest, urinalysis, hemoglobin determination, sero- 
logical test for syphilis, and cytological examina- 
tion for cancer of the uterus and cervix. A 
thorough yearly checkup is one of the privileges of 
membership in the St. Louis Labor Health Insti- 
tute, for all the family members. The Union 
Health Center in New York gives such an examina- 
tion to any member asking for it. This pioneer 
health center believes that the ambulatory service 
which it has provided over the years at a moderate 


18 Labor’s Horizon for Health, by Morris A. Brand. (Jn American Journal 
ot Public Health, Albany, N. Y., American Public Health Association, Inc., 
January 1953; see pp. 41, 43, and 44.) 

1 Multiphasie Screening of Longshoremen With Organized Medical 
Follow-Up, by E. Richard Weinerman and others. (Jn American Journal 
of Public Health. Albany, N. Y., American Public Health Association, 
Inc., December 1952, pp. 1552-1567.) 


292478—54——3 


cost may be a sufficient answer to union health 
needs. At least, for this particular union whose 
members are concentrated in the New York area 
and are limited in what they can spend, it provides 
a real service. It seems to me that diagnosis and 
ambulatory treatment, plus Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, and the newer types of catastrophic insur- 
ance, will certainly care for a high percentage of a 
union’s health problems. 

Another means by which labor health plans can 
provide a valuable health service is the multi- 
phasic screening program used to detect early 
unsuspected disease in large groups of apparently 
healthy individuals. This is an extension of the 
mass chest X-ray program, but applied to many 
diseases instead of to one. The International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and 
the Permanente Health Plan recently joined in 
such a program,” with the cooperation of many 
public and voluntary health agencies. In all, 
3,994 longshoremen were screened through 12 
tests, set up in the union hiring hall on the water- 
front, at a total cost of $5.04 per person. Since 
three-fifths of the cost represented contributed 
services or materials, the cash cost was only $2.07 
per person. Significant amounts of disease and 
defect not previously known or not medically con- 
trolled were discovered, and a striking health 
problem among the longshoremen was found to be 
obesity, often coupled with hypertensive disease 
and diabetes. Workers who might have resisted 
medical examinations in the past will perhaps 
cooperate in them if their union representatives 
support such examinations and explain the need 
for them. 


Health Education. In proposed union health 
plans, health education is probably mentioned 
more often than almost any other single means of 
promoting health. Yet it is used so little in actual 
practice. The possibilities are great. 

There are two ways of looking at health educa- 
tion. In a well-integrated health maintenance 
program, every service rendered can be looked 
upon and handled as health education. A 
periodic examination can be in the spirit of a 
teaching process. I have always felt that per- 
sonal-contact education is the most fruitful. At 
no time is the individual more susceptible. 

The second approach to health education is, of 
course, more stereotyped—through print and 
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pictures and the spoken word. The printed word 
is used mostly, and, as far as it goes, is in the right 
direction. More of it in skilled hands is needed. 

The opportunities are too numerous to mention. 
Joint health and safety committees have by no 
means exhausted such possibilities, nor have 
union medical centers done their best. Health 
education is a special field and deserves highly 
skilled and trained personnel. Not enough effort 
is put into it, nor is enough money spent on it. It 
is one of those intangibles that requires faith in 
what you have to sell and persistence in its 
prosecution. It occupies too minor a role in most 
programs. One of the big education jobs of the 
union health program should be to persuade union 
members to make use of such services as are 
available in a health center, in a shop, or in the 
community. 


Research. More research projects are going on 
through labor health centers than I would have 
imagined, and I’m sure there are more than I was 
able to discover. This, it seems to me, is most 
encouraging. Announcement was recently made 
that a study of arteriosclerosis among 32,000 


garment workers was being made by Drs. Fred- 
erick H. Epstein and Ernst P. Boas, of New York 
City, through the Sidney Hillman Health Center.” 
Another instance in a Sidney Hillman Center is the 
research on musculoskeletal disorders among men 
clothing workers in Philadelphia, in conjunction 


with Dr. H. Brieger, professor of industrial medi- 
cine at the Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia.* The New York Hotel Trades Council 
and Hotel Association Health Center is cooperat- 
ing with Dr. Leonard Goldwater in a project for 
“evaluation of preventive health in industry.” 


* * * * * 


In conclusion, this is not something new, spot- 
light on union demands to the contrary. We are 
seeing the culmination in several separate move- 
ments built up over the years. Among these are 
(1) the American workers’ own long-standing con- 
cern for their medical needs; (2) the States’ 
recognition of occupational accident and disease 
as an area of public concern; (3) the development 
of industrial medical programs; (4) the evolution 
of our national policy toward labor unions, result- 
ing in the recognition of health and welfare as a 
required subject for collective bargaining; and (5) 
the growth of medical knowledge and community 
health facilities. 

American workers are now demanding good 
health at a price they can pay. American in- 
dustry wants a healthy working force functioning 
at its most productive level. The problem of 
assuring health for America’s working population 
is an enormous one, and the opportunities are 
correspondingly large. 


1 New York Times, November 3, 1953 (p. 33, col. 8). 
1% Correspondence from Dr. Herbert K. Abrams. 








Important Events 
in American 
Labor History 





1778 Journeymen printers of New York City 
combined to demand an increase in wages. 
After the increase was granted the organiza- 
tion was abandoned. 

1786 The earliest authenticated strike of workers 
in the United States in a single trade occurred 
when Philadelphia printers gained a minimum 
wage of $6 a week. 

1791 Philadelphia carpenters struck unsuccess- 
fully in May for a 10-hour day and additional 
pay for overtime. This was the first recorded 
strike of workers in the building trades. 

1792 The first local craft union formed for col- 

lective bargaining was organized by Phila- 

delphia shoemakers. It disbanded in less 
than a year. 

The Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
wainers was formed in Philadelphia by the 
shoeworkers. It lasted until 1806, when it 
was tried and fined for conspiracy. (See 
below.) 

The Typographical Society was organized 
in New York City by the printers. It re- 
mained in existence for 10% years. 

1805 A Journeymen Cordwainers’ union in New 
York City included a closed shop clause in its 
constitution. 

1806 Members of the Philadelphia Journeymen 
Cordwainers were tried for criminal con- 
spiracy after a strike for higher wages. The 
charges were (1) combination to raise wages 
and (2) combination to injure others. The 
union was found guilty and fined. Bankrupt 
as a result, the union disbanded. This was 
the first of several unions to be tried for con- 
spiracy. 


1794 


1825 The United Tailoresses of New York, a 
trade-union organization for women. only, 
was formed in New York City. 

1827 The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions, made up of unions of skilled craftsmen 
in different trades, was formed in Phila- 
delphia. This was the first city central type 
of organization on record. 

1828 The Workingmen’s Party, including wage 
earners, craftsmen, and farmers, was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in July. It went out of 
existence in 1832. 

1834 The National Trades’ Union was formed in 
New York City. This was the first attempt 
toward a national labor federation in the 
United States. It failed to survive the 
financial panic of 1837. 

1836 The National Cooperative Association of 
Cordwainers, the first national labor union 
of a specific craft, was formed in New York 
City. There is no further record of this 
organization after 1837. Other trades which 
formed national organizations within the next 
few years were the printers, comb makers, 
carpenters, and hand-loom weavers. 

1840 An Executive order issued on March 31 by 
President Van Buren established a 10-hour 
day for Federal employees on public works 
without reduction in pay. 

1842 In the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt, the 
Massachusetts Court held that labor unions, 
as such, were legal organizations, and that 
“a conspiracy must be a combination of two 
or more persons, by some concerted action, to 
accomplish some criminal or unlawful pur- 
pose, or to accomplish some purpose not in 
itself criminal or unlawful by criminal or 
unlawful means.” The decision also denied 
that an attempt to establish a closed shop 
was unlawful or proof of an unlawful aim. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut passed 
laws prohibiting children from working more 
than 10 hours a day. 

1847 The first State law fixing 10 hours as a legal 
workday was passed in New Hampshire. 

This chronology of important events in the labor movement in the United 

States from 1778 to 1950 is excerpted from the Brief History of the American 

Labor Movement (Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 1000). The chron- 


ology and the revisions bringing it up to date were prepared by Theodore 
W. Reedy of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
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1848 Pennsylvania passed a State child labor law 
setting the minimum age for workers in com- 
mercial occupations ai 12 years. In 1849, the 
minimum was raised to 13 years. 
The Typographical Union, the first national 
organization of workers to endure to the 
present day, was formed. 
The first law limiting working hours of 
women to 10 hours a day was passed in Ohio. 
1859 The Iron Molders’ Union, the forerunner of 
the present Molders and Foundry Workers 
Union (AFL), was organized in Philadelphia. 
The “Molly Maguires,” a secret society of 
Irish miners in the anthracite fields, first came 
to public attention. The ‘ Mollies” were 
charged with acts of terrorism against mine 
bosses. They went out of existence in 1876, 
when 14 of their leaders were imprisoned 
and 10 were executed. 

1863 The present-day Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers was founded. 

Laws providing fines and imprisonment for 
strikers preventing other persons from work- 
ing were passed in Illinois and Minnesota. 

1866 The National Labor Union, a national asso- 


1852 


1862 


ciation of unions, was organized. A federation 
of trades’ assemblies rather than of national 
craft organizations, it included radical and 


reform groups. Drifting into social rather 
than trade-union endeavors, it lost craftmen’s 
support and went out of existence in 1872. 

1867 The Knights of St. Crispin was organized 
on March 7 to protect journeymen shoe- 
makers against the competition of “green 
hands” and apprentices in the operation of 
newly introduced machinery in the shoe 
industry. The last vestige of the order 
disappeared in 1878. 

1868 The first Federal 8-hour day law was passed 
by Congress. It applied only to laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics employed by or on 
behalf of the United States Government. 

The first State labor bureau was established 
in Massachusetts. 

1869 The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor 
was organized in Philadelphia. It main 
tained extreme secrecy until 1878, then began 
organizing skilled and unskilled worker 
openly. By winning railroad strikes against 
the Gould lines, and advancing the program 
for the 8-hour day, the Knights of Labor 


gained many followers, claiming over 700,000 
members in 1886. It declined rapidly there- 
after with the emergence of the AFL. 

1870 The first written contract between coal 
miners and operators was signed on July 29. 
It provided for a sliding scale of pay, based 
on the price of coal. 

1874 The Cigar Makers International Union in 
San Francisco made first use of the union 
label. 

1877 The first recorded instance of the use of 
Federal troops in a labor dispute during 
peacetime occurred during a strike of rail- 
road workers against a 10-percent cut in pay. 
Railroads operating east of the Mississippi 
River were involved. Marked by violence 
and property damage, more than 100 were 
reported killed and 200 injured. 

1878 The Greenback-Labor Party was organized 
by a fusion of the Greenback Party and 
Workingmen’s Party. 

1881 The Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions (FOTLU), which later became 
the American Federation of Labor, was 
organized in Pittsburgh in November with 
107 delegates present. Leaders of 8 national 
unions attended, including Samuel Gompers, 
then president of the Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, later to become one of the largest 
AFL unions, was organized. 

1882 Peter J. McGuire, a New York City car- 
penter, suggested setting aside 1 day in the 
year in honor of labor. The first Labor Day 
celebration was held in New York City 
during September of the same year. 

1883 The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
was organized. 

184 A Bureau of Labor was established in the 
Department of Interior. It later became 

independent as a Department of Labor 

without cabinet rank. It again returned to 
bureau status in the Department of Com- 

merce and Labor, which was created in 1903, 

where it remained until the present Depart- 

ment of Labor was established in 1913. 

Under the initiative of the Federation of 

Organized Trades and Labor Unions, some 

340,000 workers participated in a move- 

ment for an 8-hour day. 


1886 
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The Chicago Haymarket riot, in which one 
policeman was killed and several others 
wounded, aroused public opinion against 
unionism and radicalism and for several 
years stopped the movement for the 8-hour 
day. The meeting in Haymarket Square 
had been called as a peaceful protest against 
the killing of four strikers and wounding of 
others during a strike for the 8-hour day 
at the McCormick Reaper Works. 

The American Federation of Labor was 
organized at a convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, in December, as successor to the 
Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions. Other trade unions and city councils 
which had failed to gain autonomy within 
the ranks of the Knights of Labor also joined 
the AFL. 

1888 The first Federal labor relations law was 
enacted. It applied to railroads and pro- 


vided for arbitration and Presidential boards 
of investigation. 
The International Association of Machin- 
ists was organized in Atlanta, Ga. 
1890 The United Mine Workers was organized 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


1892 The Homestead strike by the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers at the Carnegie steel mills in Home- 
stead, Pa., resulted in the death of several 
strikers and Pinkerton guards. The strike 
failed and the union was ousted from most 
mills in the Pittsburgh area. 

A strike of the American Railway Union, 
led by Eugene V. Debs against the Pullman 
Co., was defeated by the use of injunctions 
and by Federal troops sent into the Chicago 
area. Debs and several other leaders were 
imprisoned for violating the injunctions, and 
the union’s effectiveness was destroyed. 

1898 Congress passed the Erdman Act, providing 
for mediation and voluntary arbitration on 
the railroads, and superseding the law of 1888. 
The act also made it a criminal offense for 
railroads to dismiss employees or to discrimi- 
nate against prospective employees because of 
their union membership or activity. This 
portion of the act was subsequently declared 
invalid by the United States Supreme Court. 

1900 The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) was formed. 


1894 


1901 The International Federation of Trade 
Unions (then International Secretariat of 
National Trade Union Centers) was formed 
on August 21. The AFL affiliated in 1910, 
disaffiliated in 1921, and reaffiliated in 1937. 
It remained a member until IFTU was 
formally dissolved in 1945. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers (AFL) lost 14 union con- 
tracts after a 3-month strike against the 
United States Steel Corp. 

The United Textile Workers of America 
(AFL) was organized. 

1902 The United Mine Workers of America 
ended a 5-month strike on October 21 against 
anthracite operators, agreeing to arbitration 
by a Presidential commission. The Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission, appointed on 
October 16, recommended on March 18, 1903, 
a 10-percent wage increase and conciliation 
machinery, but denied union recognition. 

1903 The Department of Commerce and Labor 
was created by an act of Congress (Act of 
Feb. 14, 1903, 32 Stat. 825), and its Secretary 
was made a member of the Cabinet. 

1905 The Industrial Workers of the World was 
organized in Chicago. 

The Supreme Court held that a maximum 
hour law for bakery workers was unconstitu- 
tional under the due process clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. (Lochner v. New 
York.) 

1906 The International Typographical Union 
(AFL) struck successfully in book and job 
printing establishments for the 8-hour day, 
paving the way for extension of shorter hours 
in the printing trades. 

1908 Section 10 of the Erdman Act applying to 
railroad employees, whereby the ‘‘yellow-dog”’ 
contract was outlawed and an employer was 
forbidden to discharge a worker jor union 
membership, was declared unconstitutional. 
(U. S. v. Adair.) 

The boycott by the United Hatters of Dan- 
bury, Conn., against D. E. Loewe and Co. 
was held to be in restraint of trade under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. In January 1915, 
the individual union members were held 
responsible for the union’s acts and were 
assessed damages and costs totaling $252,000. 
this was the first application of the treble 
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damage provision of the act to a labor union. 


1910 The 2-month strike of the International 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) was 
settled by providing preferential union hiring, 
a board of grievances, and a board of arbi- 
tration. This laid the foundation for the 
impartial chairman method of settling labor 
disputes. 


1911 The Supreme Court upheld an injunction 


ordering the AFL to eliminate the Bucks 
Stove and Range Co. from its unfair list and 
to cease to promote an unlawful boycott. A 
contempt charge against union leaders in- 
cluding AFL president Samuel Gompers, was 
dismissed on technical grounds. (Gompers v. 
Bucks Stove and Range Co.) 

The Triangle Waist Co. fire in New York 
on March 25, which caused the death of 
146 workers, led to establishment of the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission on 
June 30, and eventual improvement in factory 
conditions. 


1912 Massachusetts adopted the first minimum 


wage act for women and minors. 

The (Walsh) Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations was created to investigate industrial 
unrest. In 1916, it rendered a comprehensive 
series of reports on the status of labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


1913 The United States Department of Labor 


was established by law. It included the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (created in 1884 as 
the Bureau of Labor, see above), the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization (created 
in 1891), and the Children’s Bureau (created 
in 1912). Power was given the Secretary of 
Labor to “act as mediator and to appoint 
commissioners of conciliation in labor dis- 
putes,”’ and in 1918, the Conciliation Service 
was established as a separate division of 
the Department. 

William B. Wilson, a trade-unionist and 
Member of Congress, became the first Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


1914 The Clayton Act was approved, limiting 


the use of injunctions in labor disputes and 
providing that picketing and other union 
activities shall not be considered unlawful. 
On December 1, the President appointed 
the Colorado Coal Commission which inves- 
tigated the Ludlow Massacre and labor con- 


ditions in Colorado coal mines following an 
unsuccessful strike by the United Mine 
Workers. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers was 
formed by a seceding group of the United 
Garment Workers (AFL). 


1915 The La Follette Seamen’s Act was approved 


on March 4, regulating conditions of employ- 
ment for maritime workers. 


1916 A Federal child labor law was enacted 


(declared unconstitutional on June 3, 1918); 
followed by act of February 24, 1919 (de- 
clared unconstitutional on May 15, 1922); 
followed by a child labor amendment to the 
Constitution on June 2, 1924. Thus far, 28 
of the necessary 36 States have ratified the 
amendment. 

The Adamson Act, providing a basic 8-hour 
day on railroads, was enacted to eliminate a 
threatened nationwide railroad strike. 


1917 A strike led by the International Workers 


of the World (IWW) in the copper mines of 
Bisbee, Ariz., was ended when the sheriff 
deported 1,200 strikers. 

The President appointed a Mediation Com- 
mission, headed by the Secretary of Labor, 
to adjust wartime labor difficulties. 

The “yellow-dog” contract was upheld and 
union efforts to organize workers, party to 
such contract, were held to be unlawful. 
(Hitehman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell.) 


1918 The Federal Government took control of 


the railroads from December 1917, until 
March 1, 1920, under existing Federal legis- 
lation which provided for Government rail- 
road operation in wartime. 

The President named the Secretary of 
Labor as War Labor Administrator on 
January 4. 

The President created the National War 
Labor Board on April 8 “‘to settle by medi- 
ation and conciliation controversies * * * in 
fields of production necessary for the effective 
conduct of the war.” It went out of existence 
in May 1919. 

The minimum wage law of the District of 
Columbia was approved September 19. (De- 
clared unconstitutional on April 9, 1923.) 


1919 Led by President Gompers of the AFL, a 


commission, created by the Peace Conference 
at its second plenary session in January, 
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recommended the inclusion in the Peace 
Treaty of labor clauses creating an Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The ILO held its 
first session in Washington, D. C., beginning 
October 29. 

The United Mine Workers of ‘America 
struck against bituminous-coal op:rators on 
November 1. In December, the union agreed 
to arbitration by a Presidential commission. 
The Bituminous Coal Commission appointed 
by the President on December 19 awarded a 
27-percent wage increase, but denied the 
6-hour day and 5-day week. 

1920 The AFL Iron and Steel Organizing Com- 
mittee ended an unsuccessful 34-month strike 
in the steel industry on January 8 after most 
of the strikers had drifted back to work. 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
provided the first experiment in compulsory 
arbitration in the United States. (Held un- 
constitutional in part in 1923.) 

The Transportation Act provided for a 
tripartite Railroad Labor Board and termi- 
nated Federal control of railroads on March 1, 
1920. 

1921 The Supreme Court held that nothing in the 


Clayton Act legalized secondary boycotts or 
protected unions against injunctions brought 
against them for conspiracy in restraint of 


trade. (Duplex Printing Press v. Deering.) 

An act restricting the immigration of aliens 
into the United States and establishing the 
national origin quota system was approved. 

The International Seamen’s Union (AFL) 
and Marine Engineers Beneficial Association 
(AFL) lost a 52-day strike against wage 
reductions. 

The President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment placed the main responsibility for unem- 
ployment relief upon local communities. 

The Arizona law forbidding injunctions in 
labor disputes and permitting picketing was 
held unconstitutional under the fourteenth 
amendment. (T7ruaz v. Corrigan.) 

1922 The United Mine Workers was held not 
responsible for local strike action and strike 
action was held not a conspiracy to restrain 
commerce within the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. Labor unions, however, were held 
suable for their acts. (Coronado Coal Co. v. 


UMWA.) 


A 2%-month unsuccessful nationwide strike 
of railway shopmen against wage reductions 
began July 1. 

1924 Samuel Gompers, president of the AFL, 
died on December 13. 

1926 The Railway Labor Act, passed ou May 20, 
required employers to bargain collectively 
and not discriminate against their employees 
for joining a union. The act also provided 
for the settlement of railway labor disputes 
through mediation, voluntary arbitration, and 
fact-finding boards. 

1927 The Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act was enacted. 

The Journeymen Stone Cutters’ action in 
trying to prevent purchase of non-union-cut 
stone was held to be an illegal restraint of 
interstate commerce. (Redford Cut Stone Co. 
v. Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, 
et al.) 

1929 The Hawes-Cooper Act governing the ship- 
ment of convict-made goods in interstate 
commerce was approved. 

The Communist-inspired Trade Union 
Unity League was formed in September. It 
was dissolved in 1935. 

1930 The Railway Labor Act’s prohibition of 
employer interference or coercion in the choice 
of bargaining representatives was upheld by 
the Supreme Court. (Teras & N. O. R. Co, v. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks.) 

1931 The Davis-Bacon Act provided for the pay- 
ment of prevailing wage rates to laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors and sub- 
contractors on public construction. 

1932 The Anti-Injunction (Norris-LaGuardia) 
Act prohibited Federal injunctions in labor 
disputes, except as specified, and outlawed 
“yellow-dog’”’ contracts. 

Wisconsin adopted the first unemployment 
insurance act in the United States. 

1933 Section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act provided that every NRA code 
and agreement should guarantee the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively 
through their representatives without inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion by employers. 
(Title I of act declared unconstitutional in 
Schecter v. U. S. on May 27, 1935.) 

The Wagner-Peyser Act created the United 
States Employment Service in the Depart- 
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ment of Labor reorganizing existing services. 


1934 The first National Labor Legislation Con- 


ference was called by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins to obtain closer Federal- 
State cooperation in working out a sound 
national labor legislation program. Annual 
conferences have been held regularly since 
1934 except in 1953. 

The United States joined the International 
Labor Organization. 


1935 The National Labor Relations (Wagner) 


Act established the first national labor policy 
of protecting the right of workers to organize 
and to elect their representatives for collective 
bargaining. 

The United Automobile Workers Union was 
founded by the AFL. 

The Bituminous Coal Conservation (Guf- 
fey) Act was passed to stabilize the industry 
and to improve labor conditions. (Labor 
relations provisions declared unconstitutional 
on May 18, 1936.) 

The Federal Social Security Act was ap- 
proved August 14. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization 
(later the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions) was formed on November 9 by several 
AFL international unions and officials to 
foster industrial unionism. 


1936 In the first large “sitdown” strike, the 


United Rubber Workers (CIO) won recogni- 
tion at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Anti-Strikebreaking (Byrnes) Act de- 
clared it unlawful “to transport or aid in 
transporting strikebreakers in interstate or 
foreign commerce.” 

The Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act 
established labor standards on Government 
contracts, including minimum wages, over- 
time compensation for hours in excess of 8 
a day or 40 a week, child and convict labor 
provisions, and health and safety require- 
ments. 


1937 After a 3-month sitdown strike at Flint, 


Mich., and other automobile-producing cen- 
ters, General Motors Corp. agreed to recog- 
nize the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
as the bargaining agent for its members, to 
drop injunction proceedings against strikers, 
not to discriminate against union members, 


and to establish a procedure for handling 
grievances. 

United States Steel Corp. recognized the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee as the 
bargain’ng agent for its members. A 10- 
percent wage increase and an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week were negotiated. 

The National Labor Relations Act was held 
constitutional. (NLRB v. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.) 

Ten people were killed and 80 were wounded 
in a Memorial Day clash between police and 
the members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee at the plant of the Republic Steel 
Co. in South Chicago. 

The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 was 
approved, followed by the Carriers Taxing 
Act of 1937. (Similar laws of June 27, 1934, 
and August 29, 1935, had been declared un- 
constitutional.) 

The 5-week “Little Steel” strike was broken 
on July 1 when Inland Steel employees re- 
turned to work without union recognition or 
other gains. 


1938 The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was 


amended to provide a Federal Maritime Labor 
Board. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provided 
minimum wages and time and a half for hours 
over 40 a week. (Amended October 26, 1949, 
raising the minimum hourly wage to 75 cents 
effective January 25, 1950.) 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
(Crosser-Wheeler) Act was passed. 


1940 A sitdown strike was held not to be an 


illegal restraint of commerce under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act in the absence of intent 
to impose market controls. (Apex Hosiery 
Co. v. Leader.) 


1941 Actions by the carpenters’ union in juris- 


dictional disputes were held to be protected 
from prosecution under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act by the Clayton Act. These actions 
were construed in light of Congress’ definition 
of “labor dispute”’ in the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. (U.S. v. Hutcheson.) 

The UAW (CIO) won recognition at Ford 
Motor Co. after a 10-day strike. The union 
and the company signed a union-shop agree- 
ment—the first with a major automobile 
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manufacturer. 

The President on December 24 announced 
a no-strike pledge by the AFL and CIO for 
the duration of the war. 


1942 The,President established the National War 


Labor Board to determine proxedures for 
settling disputes. 

The NWLB laid down the “Little Steel” 
formula for wartime wage adjustments (i. e., 
based on a 15-percent rise in living costs from 
January 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942). 

The Stabilization Act authorized the Presi- 
dent to stabilize wages and salaries, as far as 
practicable, based on September 15, 1942, 
levels. 


1943 The President by an Executive order created 


a Committee on Fair Employment Practices, 
empowering it to “conduct hearings, make 
findings of fact, and take appropriate steps 
to obtain elimination” of “discrimination in 
the employment of any person in war indus- 
tries or in Government by reason of race, 
creed, color, or national origin.” 

The War Labor Disputes (Smith-Connally) 
Act, passed over the President’s veto, author- 
ized plant seizure if needed to avoid inter- 
ference with the war effort. 


1944 The Railway Labor Act, authorizing a labor 


union chosen by a majority to represent a 
craft, was held to require union protection of 
the minority in that class. Discrimination 
against certain members on ground of race 
was held enjoinable. (Steele v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad.) 


1945 The CIO affiliated with the newly formed 


World Federation of Trade Unions. (It with- 
drew in 1949.) The AFL held that the labor 
organizations of Soviet Russia were not “free 
or democratic” and did not affiliate with the 
WFTU. 

The President’s National Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference convened in Washington, 
D. C., but produced few tangible results. 


1946 The United Steelworkers (CIO) ended a 


1-month strike and established a “first round”’ 
wage pattern increase of 18% cents an hour. 
The Employment Act of 1946 committed 
the Government to take all practicable meas- 
ures to promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power. 
The United Automobile Workers (CIO) 


292478—54—_-4 


ended a 3%-month strike against General 
Motors Corp. by negotiating an hourly wage 
increase of 18% cents, after a Presidential 
fact-finding board had recommended 19% 
cents. 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) and Railroad 
Trainmen (Ind.) ended a national 2-day 
strike following an injunction and under threat 
of legislation to draft the workers. They 
accepted the 18% cents-an-hour in creaserec- 
ommended by the President. 

The UMWA bituminous-coal miners won a 
health and welfare fund from the Federal 
Government which had seized the mines, the 
fund to be financed from payments by opera- 
tors of 5 cents a ton of coal produced. 

The President provided for the termination 
of all wage and salary contracts. 


1947 The Norris-LaGuardia Act prohibition 


against issuance of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes was held inapplicable to the Govern- 
ment as an employer. (U. S. v. John L. 
Lewis.) 

A nationwide telephone strike started on 
April 7 for industrywide bargaining. Settle- 
ments began April 25 on ap individual- 
company basis. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act was approved, 
“to relieve employers and the Government 
from potential liability . . . in ‘portal-to- 
portal’ claims.” 

The Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act was passed (June 23) over the 
President’s veto. 


1948 Mississippi became the forty-eighth State 


to enact workmen’s compensation legislation. 

The President appointed the Commission 
on Labor Relations in the Atomic Energy 
Installations, which, on April 18, 1949, recom- 
mended establishment of a panel to protect 
free collective bargaining in atomic plants. 

The Federal Government’s first National 
Conference on Industrial Safety met in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1949 The United States Supreme Court, by 


denying review of a lower court’s action, 
upheld a decision that the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act requires employers to 
bargain with unions on retirement plans. 
(Inland Steel Co. v. United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO).) 
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Settlement of a steel industry-United Steel- 
workers (CIO) strike on the basis of non- 
contributory $100 monthly pensions at age 
65, plus death, sickness, and accident benefits, 
followed a recommendation by a Presidential 
fact-finding board that employers contribute 
6 cents an hour toward pensions and 4 cents 
an hour toward social insurance for each 
worker. 

The CIO anti-Communist drive culminated 
in expulsion of two unions at its annual con- 
vention. Trial and explusion of nine other 
unions followed early in 1950. 

The free, democratic trade unions of various 
countries, including the CIO in the United 
States, withdrew early in 1949 from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which had 
become Communist dominated. 

A new worldwide labor organization—the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU)—with the AFL, CIO, and 
United Mine Workers participating, was 
formed at a meeting in December at London, 
England, of labor representatives from 60 
countries. 


1950 A 5-year contract with no reopening pro- 


visions was negotiated by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) and the General 
Motors Corp. It provided for pensions, auto- 
matic cost-of-living wage adjustments, guar- 
anteed annual increases, and a modified 
union shop. (Revised in 1953.) 

The AFL launched a year-long series of 
observances commemorating the centennial 
of Samuel Gompers’ birth on January 27, 
1850. 

A United Labor Policy Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the AFL, CIO, 
and railroad unions was formed in December 
for the purpose of presenting labor’s views to 
the Government on problems arising from 
the national emergency. The AFL withdrew 
from the Committee in August 1951, thereby 
dissolving the group formed in December 
1950. 

The Defense Production Act, authorizing 
the President to curb inflation and promote de- 
fense production, was approved September 8. 


1951 The International Association of Machinists 


reaffiliated with the AFL in January after 
being independent since 1945 due to jurisdic- 


tional disputes. In August, the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, formerly an 
affiliate of the AFL United Textile Workers, 
rejoined the AFL as a separate union. During 
the year, the CIO established the United De- 
partment Store Workers Union and the United 
Railway Workers of America. 

The Inter-American Regional Workers Or- 
ganization (ORIT) of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions was estab- 
lished at a meeting in Mexico City in January. 
It claims to represent 17 million workers in 
North, South, and Central America. 

Labor representatives withdrew in February 
from all participation in the Government's 
mobilization and stabilization program ir pro- 
test over what they felt was labor’s secondary 
role in its operation. They voted to return 
in April after being given a stronger voice in 
policymaking. 

The CIO participated with the AFL as 
part of the United States delegation to the 
International Labor Conference of the ILO 
for the first time since 1946. 

The first amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, permitting negotiations of union-shop 
agreements without previous polls of em- 
ployees, became law in October. The union 
shop for workers on the Nation’s rail and air 
lines had previously been approved under 
the National (Railway) Mediation Act in 
January. 


1952 A Presidential emergency board, in Febru- 


ary, recommended agreement on the union 
shop between the railroads and nonoperating 
railroad unions representing about 1 million 
workers. 

Three unions of railroad operating em- 
ployees and the carriers reached an agreement 
on wage increases and working rules in May. 
Federal operation of the railroads in effect 
since August 1950 was brought to ar end. 

A strike of nearly 8 weeks’ duration ended 
in July when the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) signed agreements with basic 
steel producers employing about 500,000 
workers. Following the companies’ rejection 
of Wage Stabilization Board recommenda- 
tions, the Government seized the steel in- 
dustry. The strike began after a district 
court granted an injunction restraining the 
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seizure order, but it was halted at the request 
of the President pending review of the deci- 
sion by the United StatesSupremeCourt. The 
strike was resumed after the Supreme Court 
held that the President exceeded his constitu- 
tional powers when he ordered the seizure. 

Wage and price controls were extended 
until April 30, 1953, by a revised Defense 
Production Act. The act established a new 
tripartite Wage Stabilization Board without 
disputes-settlement authority. 

Presidents of the two principal labor federa- 
tions, Philip Murray of the CIO and William 
Green of the AFL, died in November. The 
AFL executive council elevated George 
Meany, former secretary-treasurer of the 
federation, to the presidency. Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Automobile 
Workers, was named president of the CIO by 
the CIO convention. 

Martin P. Durkin, president of the Plumb- 
ers and Pipe Fitters Union (AFL), was 
designated by President-elect Eisenhower to 
be Secretary of Labor in the new Cabinet. 
Mr. Durkin was the first active union officia! 
and the fourth unionist to be named Secretary 
of Labor since the establishment of the De- 
partment of Labor in 1913. 


1953 President Eisenhower on February 6 


ordered the end of Government controls on 
wages and salaries. At the same time, he 
ordered prices decontrolled on a considerable 
list of consumer goods. All remaining price 
controls were terminated on March 17. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld the right of the International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL) to compel a newspaper 


to pay for the setting of type not used, and 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
(AFL) to demand that a local “standby” 
orchestra be employed when a traveling 
orchestra was hired for an engagement. The 
court said that neither practice violated the 
“featherbedding” ban in the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act. 

Martin P. Durkin resigned as Secretary of 
Labor on September 10 as a result of disagree- 
ment over administration policy on revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. On October 8, 
President Eisenhower appointed James P. 
Mitchell, who had served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Manpower, to succeed 
Mr. Durkin. 

The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, meeting 
in their respective conventions, approved a 
no-raiding pact to extend for 2 years from 
January 1, 1954. The agreement is binding 
only upon those member unions accepting it. 
Both organizations hailed the pact as the first 
step towards organic unity. 

The convention of the American Federation 
of Labor on September 22 revoked the 60- 
year-old charter of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, charging corruption 
within the union. A new union was immedi- 
ately chartered by the AFL. A bitter 
struggle for representation in the East Coast 
longshore industry, between the old ILA and 
the newly chartered AFL union, took place on 
the docks, in the courts, and in NLRB hearing 
rooms during the last 3 months of 1953. The 
issue remained unsettled at the end of the 
year. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Metalworking Employment 
in Small and Large Firms 


INTEREST in the problems of small business has 
persisted through periods of depression and pros- 
perity, of peace and war, but there never existed 
a continuous body of information yielding current 
and periodic employment data on this segment of 
the economy. The Korean emergency, however, 
focused attention on the participation of small 
business in defense production, particularly in the 
field of manufacturing. The bulk of defense pro- 
duction was concentrated in manufacturing in- 
dustries, where major problems of contract 
allocation and procurement existed, and where 
administrative action in relation to scarce ma- 
terials was critical. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for a limited time, undertook the collection of 
employment information for small firms in the 
metalworking segment of manufacturing in con- 
nection with its regular employment statistics 
program, which covers industry as a whole. 
This special survey of employment trends in the 
metalworking industries officially began in July 
1951. Meanwhile, because of the great interest 
in differential employment trends by size class of 
establishment for the period immediately follow- 
ing the Korean outbreak, the BLS constructed a 
limited number of estimates in this field for the 
period June 1950 to June 1951, based on its regular 
sample for that time. 


Employment Trends by Size of Firm, 1950-51 


Production worker employment in metalwork- 
ing rose substantially in the first year after 
Korea—by 600,000, or 17 percent, from June 1950 
to June 1951 (chart 1). Most of the increase 
occurred in the last half of 1950, which was char- 
acterized by the absence of materials allocations, 
the beginnings of the impact of the defense pro- 
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duction program, and very heavy demand for con- 
sumers’ durable goods. 

All metalworking industries and all size classes 
of establishments shared in the employment in- 
crease of the first year after Korea. However, 
differences in employment trends by size class 


TaBLe 1.—Percent change in production worker employment 
in metalworking industries, by industry group and size 
class of establishment, June 1950-June 1951 
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Production Worker Employment in Metalworking Industries, By Size of Establishment, 
June 1950—-June 1951 
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were unmistakable. For the group as a whole, 
for each of the four major industry groups, and 
for most of the detailed industry groups (table 1), 
relative gains in employment were much greater 
in small firms than in the largest establishments. 

The differential was particularly marked in the 
fabricated metal products industries, where smaller 
plants normally account for a higher proportion 
of employment than in the other metalworking 
industry groups. For each of the eight fabricated 
metal products industries, the employment ex- 
pansion was markedly greater in the smaller 
plants than in their larger counterparts. Although 
the differentials were not so large among other 
metalworking industries, in most of them, smaller 














plants added relatively higher proportions to 
their working staffs than did the larger firms. 

The experience of the first year after Korea, 
therefore, appeared to indicate that in a period of 
marked upward change the smaller plants make 
the more volatile response and perhaps have rela- 
tively greater flexibility in changing the size of 
their work force. 


Differential Employment Trends, 1951-53 


The information presented here on employment 
trends in the metalworking industries for the last 
2 years of the Korean war is based on a new proba- 
bility sample, which is described at the end of this 
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TABLE 2.—Total employment in metalworking industries, by size class of establishment, quarterly, July 1951-July 1958 





Total employment 
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lighed‘in the Employment and Pagrolis Monthty statistical Report and the 
Monthly Labor Review before the latter were revised to 1951 benchmarks. 
article.’ Therefore, it is not strictly comparable 
with the data for 1950-51 which were from the 
regular BLS employment series. (In addition, 
tabulations were made for 4 size groups of estab- 
lishments instead of 3 as in the earlier data.) 

The great upward surge in employment in metal- 
working industries which occurred during the first 
year of Korean hostilities gave way to a much 
more stable trend during the second year, as in- 
dustry in general became staffed up to carry out 
the defense production program. Total employ- 
ment, as measured in the special metalworking 
survey, went up very gradually to a little over 5 
million until July 1952, when it fell back because 
of the steel strike (which, incidentally, affected the 
larger firms much more than the smaller establish- 
ments). Thereafter, employment moved up again, 
reaching a peak in the spring of 1953 and declining 
somewhat by July of that year. In fact, the 650,- 
000 increase in employment in metalworking in- 
dustries between July 1951 and July 1953 occurred 
almost entirely within the third and final year of 
the Korean war (table 2). 


ty Sa morte, July 1951 to quis j*0 1953, by size, by 
s-digitt Smaart in the heom in ing B port, Employ- 
ment in M Dy Industries by Size of Firms, July 198 July 1983 


The employment increase during this 2-year 


period was also unevenly distributed among the — 


various industries. Thus, the fabricated metal 
products and nonelectrical machinery industry 
groups, which accounted for a little over 50 per- 
cent of all metalworking employment, recorded 
only 18 percent of the total increase. On the 
other hand, well over half (57 percent) of the total 
employment increase was concentrated in the field 
of transportation equipment, especially in the pro- 
duction of aircraft, ships, tanks, ete., which in 
1951 had less than a third of the total employment 
in metalworking. 

For metalworking industries as a whole, the 
small and largest firms made about the same em- 
ployment gains during the period July 1951 to 
July 1953—again in contrast to the large-size dif- 
ferentials which prevailed during the year im- 
mediately following the Korean outbreak. Over- 
all, the increase in employment amounted to be- 
tween 12 and 14 percent for each of the four size 


1 Cf. Technical Note, Measurement of Industrial Employment, Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1953 (pp. 968-973). 
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classes for which data are available. As a result, 
the proportion of all metalworking employment in 
plants in the 0-99 size group and the 500-and-over 
class, for example, were approximately the same 
in July 1953 as in July 1951. 

The data, however, do show significant and sub- 
stantial differentials by size of firm among the 
various industries. In the fabricated metal prod- 
ucts group, where small business accounted for 
about 1 out of every 4 workers in the labor force, 
the smaller firms did not fare as well employment- 
wise as the larger plants between July 1951 and 
July 1953. This contrasted sharply with the ex- 
perience in this industry group during the first 
year after the Korean war started. In 5 of the 8 
industries in this group, the larger plants made 
better gains than the small during the later period. 
In the other three (cutlery, heating apparatus, and 
lighting fixtures), which account for about a fourth 
of the employees working in small plants in this 
industry group, the number of workers in the 0-99 
class actually declined, while it increased in the 
larger size groups. 

The record for the machinery (except electrical) 
group, where small business accounts for about a 
sixth of total employment, was quite different. 
In only 1 of the 9 industries in this group did em- 
ployment rise relatively less in the small firms 
than in thelarger plants—and this was in construc- 
tion machinery where small business employment 
is comparatively very small. In two of the most 
important industries, metalworking machinery 
and special industry machinery, which account 
for half of small business employment in the non- 
electrical machinery group, the small firm scored 
much better than the large. In the former, em- 
ployment in the 0-99 class increased three times 
as much, percentagewise, as in the 500-and-more 
group between July 1951 and July 1953; in the 
latter, employment remained unchanged in the 
small firms during this period, while it declined by 
almost 10 percent among the largest plants. 

The experience of the other two industry groups 
was still different from those just summarized. 
Both electrical machinery and transportation equip- 
ment recorded much larger employment increases 
between July 1951 and July 1953. However, in 
these sectors of metalworking industry, where 
such items as electrical and communications 


2Cf., e. g., Annual Reports on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Series P50, Nos. 19, 31, 40, and 45. 


equipment, aircraft, tanks, and ships, are pro- 
duced, small-business employment is a much less 
significant part of the total (about 8 percent of the 
total in electrical machinery, and 4 percent in trans- 
portation equipment). In the electrical machin- 
ery group, employment increases among small 
firms were consistently and substantially higher 
than in any of the other size classes during the 
last 2 years of the Korean war; the opposite was 
generally true in transportation equipment. (See 
table 3.) 


Gross Employment Changes 


The Bureau of the Census, through its Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, has shown the great 
amount of movement in and out of employment 
that occurs among the working population of the 
United States within very short periods of time 
and under conditions of both rising and declining 
job markets.? For example, an increase in em- 
ployment during any given month is, almost in- 
variably, the net result of large numbers of people 
moving into jobs counterbalancing substantial 
numbers leaving employment. Analysis of these 
gross changes in employment has given us much 
greater perception into the workings of the Ameri- 
can labor market. 

Much the same can be said of the gross 
changes shown by data available from establish- 
ment reports, which form the basis of BLS esti- 
mates of employment. The following summary 
tabulation, for one industry for one period of time, 
illustrates the possibilities for analysis of the data: 


Distribution of employment cha among establishments in 
the machinery (except electrical) industry, by size of firm, 
July—October 1952 





Size of firm (number of employees) 





500 and 


Total | 0-99 | 100-249 Hs 





Percent distribution of establish- 
ments with— 

27 42 

40 13 

33 45 

100 100 100 








+79, 801/+18, 061| +0, 962)+11, 702 
ee nae hee eee hee ‘+12 
—77, 388] — 16, 665] —7, 397 etl 
+2, 419} +1, 429] +2, 546 +8, 886) —5, 442 




















1 A change in total employment of 1 percent or less. 
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TaBLEe 3.—Percent change in total employment in metalworking industries, by industry group and size class of establishment, 
July 1951-July 1953 





Percent change ! in total employment, July 1951-July 1953 
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1 Increase unless otherwise noted. 

2 Figures for this group not sufficiently reliable for publication. 
? Combined with size class 250-499. 

4 Combined with size class 100-249. 


Thus, the slight rise in total employment in the 
nonelectrical machinery industry during the first 
quarter of the third year of the Korean war was 
the net effect of much larger movements among 
individual firms. Exactly the same kind of pat- 
tern—a small net increase resulting from sub- 
stantial employment increases and decreases— 
was evident for the small business (0-99) segment 
of this industry. On the other hand, the largest 
firms (500-and-over) added more employees to 
their staff than all the rest of the establishments 
put together, but ended up with a net decline 
because they dropped even more workers. 
Moreover, for both the industry as a whole and 
for the small firm group, the overall increase con- 
cealed the fact that the proportion of establish- 
ments experiencing declines in employment actu- 
ally exceeded the percent enjoying a rise in em- 
ployment. Further, the small firms had a much 
larger proportion in the “no change” category 
than any of the other size groups. These relation- 


oa —These data are available for each quarter, July 1951 to July 1953, and 

progecien —. as well as ot employees ‘(eee forthcoming BLS re- 

—- Metalworking Industries by Size of , July 
Meerduly | 


ships held true for other industries and for differ- 
ent periods of time (table 4). 

All of the series from the metalworking survey 
ended in July 1953. They were, therefore, not in 
effect long enough to warrant the development 
of any firm hypotheses concerning differential 
employment trends by size of firm. However, 
the series did show that reliable employment 
statistics for small-business sectors of the economy 
can be developed within the same conceptual and 
technical framework as statistics for industry as 
a whole, thus permitting valid comparisons of the 
differential course of employment among small, 
intermediate, and large establishments. 


Sample Design for the Metalworking Survey 


The development of such comparisons was, in 
fact, one of the major objectives in designing the 
sample used in this special survey of employment 
in the metalworking industries. This was in 
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TaBLef4.— Distribution of employment changes among establishments in metalworking industries, by size class, for selected 
periods, 1951-53 
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1A change in total employment of 1 percent or less. Additional data 
showing actual gross employment changes for the periods covered and for the 


recognition of the essential fact that any assess- 
ment of how small firms were faring employment- 
wise could be made intelligently only in the con- 
text of what was happening to the rest of the firms 
in each of the industries within the scope of the 
survey. A sample designed to measure employ- 
ment and related trends for the small business 
sector only would have been differently designed.’ 

One of the major decisions involved the selection 
of size-class intervals. There has always been 
considerable discussion about the criteria to be 
used to distinguish between “small” and “large’’ 
business. Number of employees, value of product, 
total assets, and net income, as well as various 
organizational and operational characteristics, 
have been suggested and used.‘ Even when the 
criterion used is narrowed down to number of em- 
ployees, there still remains the question of what 
size-class intervals will best reveal differential 


3 Some of the technical details of the new sample, as well as all the detailed 


data available from it, will appear in a fortheoming BLS report: Employ- 


ment in Metalworking Industries by Size of Firm, July 1951-July 1953. 

«Cf. Small Business: Its Place and Problems, by A. D. H. Kaplan, New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1948 (especially ch. 2, What Is Smal] Business?). Also, 
Proposed System for Classifying Manufacturing Concerns by Size, by J. A. 
Mills, Washington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, June 22, 1951. 


majority of the detailed industries within the groups shown here are available 
from the BLS. 


trends between the small and large firms. The 
problem is further compounded by such an obvious 
point as the fact that, e. g., a plant employing 
100 workers may be considered quite substantial 
in the machine-tool industry but comparatively 
small in the automobile industry. 

The four size classes of employment actually cho- 
sen—0-—99, 100-249, 250-499, and 500 and over— 
are, essentially, a compromise between the more de- 
tailed information desired by consumers of the 
data and limitations of sample design within avail- 
able budget. The break at 100 employees was 
selected because BLS has for many years included 
in its sample design in manufacturing all firms 
with 100 or more employees. The military serv- 
ices have, for many purposes, defined 500 em- 
ployees as the boundary between small and large 
firms, so that this was also an important segment 
to be estimated. One more break, at 250 em- 
ployees, was provided to give additional insight 
into the rather substantial interval between 100 
and 500 employees. 

The sample design chosen provided for 100 
percent coverage of all establishments of 100 or 
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more employees. This was already in line with 
the regular employment statistics sampling pro- 
gram, which places major emphasis on the inclu- 
sion of large firms. Because a comparatively 
small number of large plants employ the great 
majority of all factory workers, this procedure 
provides reliable estimates of employment and re- 
lated information with considerable industry detail 
at minimum cost and maximum speed. 

The sample for the 0-99-size class for each de- 
tailed industry group was derived from the 1947 
Census of Manufactures and supplemented by 
data from the 1950 Annual Survey of Manufac- 
tures and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Establishments in the 0—99-size class 
were further stratified into five finer size-class cells 
and the sampling ratios were chosen so that each 
cell was represented in the sample by a number of 
establishments approximately proportional to its 
share of the employment in the 0—99-size class. 
(In the computation of employment estimates for 
this size class, each sample establishment was 
assigned a weight that was the inverse of the 
sampling ratio for the cell which it represented; 
e. g., if a fifth of the establishments in the 0-20 cell 
were selected, each of these had a weight of 5.) 
The specific size of sample in each case was deter- 
mined from the actual percentage of the 1947 em- 
ployment in the size cell 0-99 for each detailed 
industry group. This sampling procedure pro- 


vided optimum allocation of cases in the 0-99 
size class. 

The size classification of each sample firm was 
determined by the number of employees it had in 
1950. Each firm was retained in that size class 
for all subsequent periods. In other words, a 
firm with 80 employees in 1950 was retained in 
the 0-99-class interval in all subsequent periods 
even if its employment went up to say, 280, thus 
making its contribution to the trend of employ- 
ment over a period of time among plants which 
were small as of a given date; i. e., 1950. Similarly, 
a firm which started off with 280 employees in 1950 
was retained in the 250-499-class interval even if 
its employment declined to say, 80, thus also 
making its contribution to the story of what hap- 
pened to employment of the larger firms during 
the period covered. 

Finally, the 0-99-class interval included only 
single-unit firms. Small establishments which 
were part of a multi-unit organization were put 
into the next higher size-class interval. The 
small-firm segment, therefore, excludes establish- 
ments which meet the size criterion but which 
generally have additional management, purchas- 
ing, selling, etc., resources available to them as 
part of a multi-unit organization. 


—Sryrmour L. Wo.rsein 
Division of Manpower‘and Employment Statistics 





Twentieth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation 


“STRENGTHENING State Labor Departments” was 
the theme of the Twentieth National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation, held at Washington, 
D. C., February 24-26, 1954. The formal agenda 
included the topics of industrial safety and health, 
minimum-wage legislation, child labor protection, 
and labor statistics. Discussions of these sub- 
jects, first in committee and then by panels in 
plenary sessions, led to the adoption of resolutions 
which emphasized practical means by which the 
State departments might expand, and if possible 
improve, their services in these fields. The con- 
ference also adopted resolutions dealing with un- 


employment compensation, which some of the 
delegates had asked to have included on the 
agenda because of the current unemployment situ- 
ation, and with problems connected with migratory 
and immigrant workers. 

Delegates to the conference consisted of officials 
from State labor departments and labor organiza- 
tions, selected by the governors of 41 States and 
Territories. 

In welcoming the delegates, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell stated that President Eisen- 
hower had “repeatedly expressed the conviction 
that the several States should carry more of the 
functions of government.” This philosophy rec- 
ognizes that certain “social and economic prob- 
lems . . . can be met only by Federal action.” 
Outside these areas, however, the State labor 
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departments, dealing with human needs, “have a 
strong impact on the economy of their States,” 
said the Secretary. The conference delegates, he 
believed, combined an intimate knowledge of the 
needs of workers with extensive experience in 
devising means to meet or ameliorate their 
problems. 

Panel discussions of the specific problems under 
consideration made apparent the differences among 
States in both resources and practices which have 
been caused by variations in the degree of indus- 
trialization and other factors. Throughout all the 
panels, the indispensability of adequate labor sta- 
tistics stood out, and both intelligent legislation 
and adequate provision of funds were shown to be 
prerequisites for effective work. 


Recommendations and Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted by the confer- 
ence were two on the subject of unemployment 
compensation. The first endorsed the request to 
Congress for a supplementary appropriation for 
administration of State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws—to reestablish weekly reporting, keep 
the claims load current, and meet obligations for 
wage and salary adjustments incurred by State 
administrators. This resolution also urged that a 
pending bill be amended to provide for grants in- 
stead of loans to “distressed States,” and for elim- 
ination of automatic distribution of earmarked 
funds, establishing instead an adequate contin- 
gency fund for administrative purposes to be 
allocated to the States by the Secretary of Labor 
on the basis of demonstrated need in conformity 
with the standards in the Social Security Act. 

Another resolution called for amendment of the 
Social Security Act to provide the following addi- 
tional standards: That maximum unemployment 
benefits shall be not less than two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage in covered employment; that 
the period during which benefits are payable to 
eligible workers be not less than 26 weeks; and 
that coverage include all workers in establishments 
with one or more employees. 

With respect to workmen’s compensation, the 
conference urged all States to increase benefits to 
at least two-thirds of average weekly earnings, to 
provide full medical aid (including rehabilitation), 
and to utilize more fully existing rehabilitation 
resources; that coverage of occupational diseases 


and second-injury funds be liberalized; and that 
the States take steps to develop adequate report- 
ing, tabulation, and analysis of occupational 
disease data. 

The conference recommended that State legis- 
lative bodies be urged to repeal or defeat “‘anti- 
labor laws’ which “curb individual freedom, in- 
fringe the rights of employers and employees to 
establish conditions of employment through free 
collective bargaining, and are contrary to the 
expressed desires of working men and women as 
demonstrated by the results of ‘union security’ 
elections”; and that the States be asked to recog- 
nize rights of American workers to engage in 
concerted activities for mutual aid and protection 
and to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

Child labor legislation, Federal and State, 
should be rigorously enforced, the conference 
stated, particularly at this time when, because of 
unemployment, exploitation of child labor becomes 
a dangerous threat to job opportunities and job 
security of adult workers. A resolution on this 
subject recommended that hazardous employ- 
ment of children on mechanized farms be looked 
into; and that in States where migrant labor is 
employed, the health, education, and welfare of 
children be given increasing attention. 

The States were urged to enact wage-hour laws 
with standards at least equal to those of the 
Federal law. In this connection, the conference 
also recommended that the Federal minimum 
wage be increased as soon as possible to $1.25 an 
hour. 

Problems related to agricultural workers were 
the subject of two resolutions, one of which 
stressed the need for increasing public understand- 
ing of the needs of migratory farm workers. The 
conference noted “with gratification the recog- 
nition of the President . . . in his message to the 
Congress of the need for a cooperative Federal- 
State approach to the solution of these problems.” 
Various measures were advocated for protecting 
“the rights and standards of American workers 
on the farms of the Nation . . . against the 
unfair use of immigrant labor.” 

Finally, the conference adopted two resolutions 
dealing with the functions of labor departments, 
one of which urged that all State departments 
establish at least a minimum program of labor 
statistics, according to the States’ needs. 
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Paid Time for Washup, Cleanup, 
and Clothes Change, 1952-53 


Provipinc for paid washup, cleenup, or clothes- 
changing time in collective-bargaining agreements 
is relatively uncommon.' In an analysis of 1,840 
labor-management contracts covering over 6 
million workers,? the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that only 310 agreements (about 17 percent) 
formally set aside a fraction of the paid workday 
for these personal or plant cleanliness functions; 
over a third of these agreements limited the pro- 
vision to particular groups of workers. 

The absence of a contractual provision granting 
employees time during paid working hours for 
washing, changing clothes, or cleaning up their 
work areas does not necessarily mean that the 
practice is not in effect. The practice may not 
constitute a plant problem and, therefore, it may 
not be deemed necessary to formalize maximum 
time allowances and other conditions. Workers 
in many plants wash and clean up prior to quitting 
time, even though the practice has not been 
recognized formally in either a collective-bargain- 
ing agreement or in plant rules or regulations. 
Even in plants where the practice is formalized, 
however, it may not be included in collective- 
bargaining agreements. 

Provisions for such time allowances have been 
included in collective-bargaining agreements in 
recognition of personal inconvenience to workers, 
factors of health and safety, and the practice or 
requirement that workers wear special clothing 
or uniforms. For example, some workers may 
need an unusually long period of time after the 
end of the shift to wash and clean up because of 
such factors as inadequate washing facilities, or 
size of the plant. Workers engaged in especially 
dirty jobs, or in handling toxic, corrosive, or other 
injurious materials often require adequate oppor- 
tunity to wash or to change clothes before eating 
lunch, starting another job, or finishing the day’s 
work. A change of clothes may also be required 
by Government regulations as, for example, in 
cases involving the preparation and handling of 
food products. In other instances, employers 
may require workers, as a condition of employ- 
ment, to wear special clothing or uniforms which 
must be kept clean and which may not be worn 


outside the plant. Where such clothes-change 
time is appreciable, it may be authorized on 
company time. 

Wage stabilization policies during the past 
decade have recognized these time allowances not 
only as legitimate bargaining issues but as supple- 
mentary practices subject to regulation. During 
World War II, the policy of the National War 
Labor Board on cleanup periods in general, was 
not to order such provisions unless they repre- 
sented past or existing practice in the plant.® 
In cases involving the “Big Four” meatpacking 
companies,‘ however, the Board noted that it was 
not the practice to pay for time spent in changing 
clothing. Nevertheless, the meatpacking com- 
panies were directed to “pay employees for time 
spent in changing work clothes where such time 
is ‘appreciable’, since regulations of Government 
and [the] peculiar nature of [the] industry require 
special clothing and change of various types of 
apparel on [the] premises of [the] plant.” The 
New York Regional War Labor Board, in another 
case,’ approved a clothes-changing time allowance 
inasmuch as the workers were required to change 
to and from special work uniforms by State health 
regulations and company rules. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, in operation 
from January 1951 through February 1953, 
processed cases involving paid cleanup, washup, 
or clothes-change time under its General Wage 
Regulation No. 13, which specified industry or 
area practice as the criteria for approvability of 
fringe benefits. 

! Paid cleanup time for the purpose of this study includes the following 
activities: (a) cleanup activities involving the workplace; (6) duties incident 
to finishing a day’s work; e. g., completing “‘paperwork,”’ making out reports, 
and returning tools to the tool crib; and (c) preparatory duties involved in 
starting the workday. Paid washup time refers solely to personal cleanup. 

2 The agreements in the study, current as of August 1952 or later, were 
selected from the Bureau’s current file of union contracts on the basis of 
industry, union, and regional representation. Agreements for the airline 
and railroad industries (except for Railway Express Agency) are not collected 
by the Bureau and therefore are not included in this study. 

§ See case No. 111-16082-D, October 17, 1945 (made public November 6, 
1945): In re Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. (Oklahoma City, Okla.), and Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 


Workers of America, Local 485 (CIO). War Labor Reports, Wage and Salary 
Stabilization (vol. 28, pp. 51, 58-89), Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, 1946. 

4 Cases No. 111-5544-D, 111-5760-D, 111-6000-D, 111-5763-D, February 20, 
1945: In re Swift and Co., Armour and Co., Wilson and Co., and Cudahy 
Packing Co. and United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO). War 
Labor Reports, Wage and Salary Stabilization (vol. 21, pp. 653-655), Bureau 
of National Affairs, Washington, 1945. 

' Case No. 111-6739-D, September 6, 1944: Jn re Continental Baking Co. 
(Hoboken, N. J.) and Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union, 
Local 256 (AFL). War Labor Reports, Wage and Salary Stabilization 
(vol. 18, p. 470), Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, 1945. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Ecxtent of coverage of paid washup, cleanup, or etcnapenaiag time provisions in collective-bargaining agreements, 
1952-53 
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! Total number of workers in bargaining units covered by contracts pro- 
viding paid washup, clothes-changing, and/or cleanup time. 

3 Includes total number of workers in bargaining units covered by the 

Section 3 (0) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, provides that in determining 
hours worked for minimum wage and overtime 
purposes, “. . . there shall be excluded any time 
spent in changing clothes or washing at the 
beginning or end of each workday which was 
excluded from measured working time during the 
week involved by the express terms of or by 
custom or practice under a bona fide collective- 
bargaining agreement applicable to the particular 
employee.” 


Prevalence of Agreement Provisions 


Approximately 1 out of every 6 agreements 
studied made provision for paid washup, cleanup, 
or clothes-changing time, or a combination of 
these allowances (table 1).6 On the whole, the 
practice was more prevalent in manufacturing 


6 Provisions for 2 of the 3 types of allowances appeared in 29 agreements, 
and for all 3, in 1 agreement. 


agreements providing paid washup, clothes-changing, and/or cleanup time. 
a § Excludes railroad (except for Railway Express Agency) and airline in- 


industries, particularly in the chemicals, tobacco, 
petroleum and coal products, rubber products, 
machinery, transportation equipment, instru- 
ments and related products, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industry groups. In each of these 
industry groups, at least a fourth of the agree- 
ments analyzed contained such provisions. 

Paid washup allowances occurred almost twice 
as often as cleanup time, and more than four 
times as frequently as allowances for clothes- 
changing time. 

Slightly over a third of the agreements coutain- 
ing cleanup, washup, or clothes-changing time 
provisions limited these allowances to specific 
jobs, crafts, or departments (table 1). In the 
local transportation industry, for example, only 
operators were paid for time spent in getting 
ready for work and in making necessary reports, 
etc., prior to quitting work for the day. In other 
industries, where coverage of the provisions was 
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limited, they applied to groups of workers perform- 
ing work considered to be a health hazard or 
extremely dirty, such as spray painters, employees 
working with irritating or unusually dirty mate- 
rials, employees working with carbon black, and 
foundry workers. 


Paid Washup Time 


Provisions for paid personal washup periods 
were found in some agreements in virtually every 
manufacturing industry group. However, slightly 
over half of the 195 agreements with such pro- 
visions were concentrated in the chemicals and 
allied products, fabricated metal products, ma- 
chinery (except electrical), and transportation 
equipment industries. Only about 5 percent of 
the agreements providing paid washup time 
applied to nonmanufacturing establishments. 
Taste 2.—Period of workday and total time allowed for 


washup, cleanup, and clothes changing in collective- 
bargaining agreements, 1952-53 





Type of provision 
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1 The total number of agreements and workers are nonadditive; 30 agree- 


ments in the sample contained more than one type of provision. 

2 Includes all employees covered by agreements with such provisions. 

3 Includes 22 transportation agreements; 19 of these cover local railway and 
buslines. 

4 Includes agreements which did not specify the scheduling or the amount 
of the time allowance, or both. 


Washup time was limited to a single period 
immediately prior to the end of the day’s work 
in 45 percent of the agreements with such pro- 
visions (table 2). Two periods—one before lunch 
and the other before quitting time—were provided 
in a third of the agreements. 

A washup allowance of 10 minutes daily was 
specified in 30 percent of the contracts with this 
provision and one of 5 minutes in 20 percent 
(table 2). Of such agreements, about 10 percent 
allowed 15 minutes or more daily. The amount of 
time granted in some agreements varied with the 
employee’s occupation or the nature of the job 
he was doing; other agreements provided “reason- 
able” or “sufficient” time for persone] cleanup or 
merely referred to such activities without any 
details. An agreement covering the manufacture 
of electrical products provided for a half-hour 
weekly bath period to specified employees in 
addition to daily washup and clothes-changing 
time. 


Paid Cleanup Time 


Only 103 agreements provided a paid allowance 
for cleaning up or preparing the machine or work 
station. These agreements were concentrated 
chiefly in the tobacco manufacturing, petroleum 
refining, and transportation industries. 

As might be expected, cleaning up the work 
station on company time was limited in most 
cases to the period immediately prior to quitting 
time (table 2). This was true in the petroleum 
refining industry, for example, as illustrated by the 
following clause: 

Reasonable time shall be allowed for employees to return 
tools and other company equipment at the end of the shift 
on company time, taking due account of the distance of 
their work from the checking-in point and the nature of 
the tools to be handled. 


An allowance prior to commencing work was 
specified, with one exception, only in transporta- 
tion agreements, most of which covered local 
trolley or bus lines. These almost uniformly 
provided for a short preparatory period with pay 
prior to commencing runs as well as another 
period at the end of the workday for turning in 
receipts and completing reports. 

Slightly more than a third of the agreements 
with cleanup-time provisions did not state specifi- 
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cally the amount of time allowed for such activi- 
ties, referring either to “reasonable”’ or “‘sufficient” 
time or containing no description whatsoever 
(table 2). About 20 percent of the agreements 
with paid cleanup-time provisions specified a 5- 
minute period for this purpose. More than 15 
minutes was provided in about 13 percent of the 
agreements with such provisions. 


Paid Clothes-Changing Time 


Forty-three agreements contained provisions for 
changing clothes on company time. Such pre- 
visions were found only in agreements for mapu- 
facturing industries, principallyin those for meat- 
packing and industrial chemicals. 

Most of the 43 agreements containing clothes- 
change provisions did not indicate the time of the 
workday when such activity was authorized (table 
2). Although it may be assumed that in most 
cases time was allowed at the beginning of the 
workday and prior to the end of the shift, only a 
fourth of the agreements stated this explicitly. 
The meatpacking agreements, for example, typi- 
cally allowed a total of 12 minutes each day for 
changing clothes, usually before starting to work 
and at quitting time. 

An agreement covering the manufacture of stor- 
age batteries permitted some employees to change 
work clothes before lunch as well as at quitting 
time, as in the following clause: 

All male employees who are furnished dust uniforms are 
required to wash up and also change their outer clothing 
and shoes each day, before lunch and at quitting time. 
Employees on certain specified jobs must take one shower 
bath per week on company time. 

It is a condition of continued employment that the time 
allotted for the purposes referred to above is used for such 
purposes and any failure to comply with these regulations 
will be cause for disciplinary action in accordance with the 
rules for hourly employees (revised). 

No agreement specified less than 10 minutes 
per day for changing clothes (table 2). About 15 
percent of the agreements, covering primarily 
small firms, provided a clothes-change allowance 
of 15 minutes or more. Instead of a time allow- 
ance, one agreement in the. meatpacking industry 
granted employees a weekly bonus of $1.50 to cover 
clothes changing and special clothing. 


—ABRAHAM Welss and Morton LEVINE 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


Preliminary Estimates of 
Work Injuries in 1953 


Tue numsBerR of disabling injuries' experienced 
by persons in the course of employment during 
1953 was virtually the same as in 1952. Prelimi- 
nary estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
place the 1953 total at approximately 2,034,000, 
compared with the final estimate of 2,040,000 for 
1952. In view of the somewhat higher level of 
employment during most of 1953, the fact that 
the injury total did not rise is a favorable indica- 
tion of achievement in the efforts to bring about 
greater safety in employment. 

The 1953 estimate included approximately 
15,000 deaths and 84,000 injuries which resulted 
in some permanent disability, such as the amputa- 
tion of a body member or the permanent im- 
pairment of some body function. The latter 
group included about 1,500 cases in which disabil- 
ity was serious enough to completely incapacitate 
the injured persons for any gainful employment 
for the remainder of their lives. The remaining 
1,935,000 cases were temporary injuries which dis- 
abled the workers for 1 full day or more but which 
had no permanent ill effects. 

As a result of these injuries, approximately 41 
million man-days of work were lost during the 
year—equivalent to a loss from the labor force of 
137,000 full-time workers for the entire year. 
When allowance is made for the loss of future pro- 
duction in cases of death and permanent physical 
impairment, the total economic time loss amounts 
to about 206 million man-days—equivalent to a 
year’s full-time employment of about 687,000 
workers. 

Mining was the only industry group that 
showed substantial improvement in its injury 


1 A disabling work injury is any injury occurring in the course of and arising 
out of employment, which (a) results in death or any degree of permanent 
physical impairment, or (6) makes the injured worker unable to perform the 
duties of any regularly established job, which is open and available to him, 
throughout the hours corresponding to his regular shift, on any 1 or more 
days after the day of injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). 
The term “injury” includes occupational disease. 

These estimates are based upon all available data from various Federal 
and State agencies and upon sample surveys in some industries. Data on 
the exact distribution of cases by type of disability are not available for some 
industries; in these instances, approximations of the breakdown of cases have 
been made for inclusion in the grand totals, but have not been shown for the 
individual industries. See footnotes to table for specific sources and limi- 
tations, 
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record. The total of 61,000 work injuries in this 
industry represented a 19-percent decrease from 
the previous year—considerably greater than the 
5-percent drop in average mining employment. 
Coal mining enjoyed the safest year on record, 
with fewer deaths than in any previous year and 
a 26-percent reduction from 1952 in the total 
number of disabling work injuries. Although 
both employment and total man-hours of work 
decreased, there was a much larger relative de- 
crease in the number of injuries with a resultant 
decline of about 14 percent in the injury rate for 
the coal industry. Other mining industries, and 
quarrying, and crude petroleum and natural gas 
extraction showed decreases of 8 to 10 percent in 
the volume of injuries and also in the injury rates. 

Public utilities continued to show improvement 
in their safety record, with reductions in the 
volume of injuries in the telephone communica- 
tion and the gas and electric utilities despite an 
increase in employment. 

In construction, transportation, and trade, the 
volume of injuries increased slightly. In trade, 
the increase was somewhat smaller than the rise 


in employment, indicating some net improvement 
in safety. Within the transportation division, 
railroads enjoyed a safer year, with about 4 percent 
fewer work injuries in 1953 than in 1952. How- 
ever, increased activity in trucking and ware- 
housing and in air transport was accompanied 
by a larger volume of injuries in these industries, 
which offset the decrease recorded by railroads 
and resulted in a slight increase for the group as a 
whole. Construction showed a 2-percent increase 
in injuries despite a slight drop in employment. 

In manufacturing, the estimate of 480,000 
work injuries for 1953 was unchanged from the 
final figure for 1952. Although the injury- 
frequency rate decreased by 4 percent, the 
average level of employment rose over the year. 

No change was shown in the estimated number 
of injuries in agriculture and in the finance, 
service, government, and miscellaneous group. 
A 7-percent decrease in work injuries to Federal 
employees was offset by an increase of 4 percent 
for State and local government workers; these 
changes corresponded very closely with changes 
in employment in the two groups. 


Estimated number of disabling work injuries, by industry division, 1952-53 


[Data for 1953 are preliminary, those for 1952 have been revised] 
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| Differences between injuries to all employed persons and injuries to 

employees represent injuries to self-employed and unpaid family workers; 
includes workers in domestic service. 
es approximately 1,500 permanent-total disabilities. 

+ The total em of work injuries in agriculture is based on cross-section 
surveys by the U. Department of Agriculture in 1947 and 1948, with 
adjustments for Bo 3 in emplo . These are considered to be mini- 
mum figures; injuries experien in performing chores are excluded; and 
there are some indications of underreporting. The estimates of fatalities 


are based on vital statistics figures from those States which provide the 
necessary detail. 
‘ Data not shown separately, but included in grand tota 

§ Based largely on data compiled by the Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

* Based on small sample surveys. 


data for other transportation are based on small sample surveys. 
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Wage Chronology No. 30: 
Anthracite Mining Industry ' 
Supplement No. 1 


ANTHRACITE mine operators and representatives 
of the United Mine Workers (Ind.) met August 
19, 1952, to discuss terms of a new wage agree- 
ment. The latest amendment to their basic 1946 
contract had been in effect since January 26, 1951. 
The union, on August 1, 1952, had served written 
notice that the contract would be terminated as 
of September 30, 1952. On September 17, 1952, 
the parties signed an “interim’’ agreement, effec- 
tive October 1, providing for increased payments 
by operators to the UMW welfare fund.’ 
Discussion of wages was postponed until a 
settlement had been reached in the bituminous- 
coal industry. When the interim pact on contri- 
butions to the welfare fund was presented to the 


Wage Stabilization Board for approval, it ruled 
that such approval was not necessary, since the 
increased payments were not designed to provide 
additional benefits but only to insure maintenance 
of benefits at the level of January 25, 1951. 

After the bituminous-coal operators and the 
union reached an agreement late in September 
1952, anthracite producers and the UMW started 
wage negotiations and, on November 1, signed a 
further amendment to the 1946 contract, to go 
into effect on November 16, 1952. The amended 
contract could be terminated on 60 days’ written 
notice by either party on or after September 30, 
1953. Its terms provided for a general wage 
increase equivalent® to that negotiated for the 
soft-coal miners and for continuation of the 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1952 (Pp. 528), or Wage Chronology 


Series 4, No. 30. 

2 This provision was included in the basic chronology. 

3 The overall average increase of $1.90 a day comprised an average increase 
of about $2.30 a day in pay for contract miners and $1.66 in day rates. The 
$1.66 was arrived at by applying the 23.7-cent hourly increase negotiated in 
bituminous coal for an 8-hour day to the 7-hour day of the anthracite industry 


A—Changes in Basic Wages in Anthracite Mines, 1952 
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1 As the chronology for earlier years indicates, genera] wage changes nego- 
tiated since October 1941 have added a flat amount to daily earnings, leaving 
basic contract rates unchanged. The 1952 agreement provided that “where 


{at individual a any new contract rates have been negotiated since 
October 1, 1941, ye ~ of 20 percent ov rer and above the contract 
rates so established att applied to such rates.’ 
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interim agreement which had established oper- 
ators’ contributions to the union welfare fund at 
50 cents a ton of coal produced for use or sale.‘ 
By direction of the President, the Administrator 
of the Economic Stabilization Agency instructed 
the Wage Stabilization Board, on December 4, 


1952, to approve the bituminous-coal agreement . 


and also to extend approval to coal cases in which 
a tandem relationship existed. Administrative 
approval of the anthracite agreement was an- 
nounced on December 8, 1952, by the chairman 
and the executive director of the Board. On 


December 15, 1952, the Wage Stabilization Com- 
mittee, empowered to carry on the work of the 
Board (which in the meantime had become in- 
operative), issued Resolution No. 4, which author- 
ized payment of the increases in the anthracite 
industry retroactively to November 16, 1952. 

Details of the November 1, 1952, amendment 
are presented in the accompanying tables. 


4 On January 19, 1954, the board of trustees of the Anthracite Health and 
Welfare Fund announced a 50-percent cut in pension and death benefits 
because of a continuing decline in revenue resulting from the steady drop in 
anthracite production in recent years. 


C—Changes in Related Wage Practices in Anthracite Mines, 1954 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Health and Welfare Benefits 





Jan, 15, 1954 (by action of Anthracite Health and 
Welfare Fund board of trustees). 





Pensions reduced to $50 a month; death benefits 
reduced to $500.! 








! An earlier reduction in benefits occurred in January 1950 when payments of $30 to $40 a month to the families of disabled miners taken off the payroll were 


discontinued. 





Technical Note 





Hours and Earnings 
in Nonagricultural Industries* 


Mon Tua _y stupizs of employment and payrolls by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics began in 1915 and 
covered 4 manufacturing industries. Subsequent- 
ly, other manufacturing industries were added, and 
the program was extended to cover nonmanufac- 
turing employment. The collection of man-hour 
data needed for the preparation of estimates of 
hours and earnings made it possible in 1933 to 
publish average weekly hours and hourly earnings 
for 15 selected manufacturing industries. By 
December 1935, employment and payroll indexes 
were being published for 90 manufacturing indus- 
tries, but hours and earnings series were available 
for only 20 of these industries because many com- 
panies did not maintain adequate records of hours. 
As additional firms began to keep such records, 
the man-hour sample continued to increase. By 
1940, almost all firms reporting employment and 
payrolls also reported man-hours. 

The current employment statistics program is an 
integrated Federal-State project which provides 
employment, hours, and earnings information on a 
national, State, and area basis.‘ In accordance 
with statutory authority, and in order to minimize 
the reporting requirements for cooperating estab- 
lishments, the BLS contracted with State agencies 
for the collection and publication of hours and 
earnings data for the 48 States and most metro- 
politan areas. 


Concepts 


The BLS hours and earnings series measure the 
trends and levels of average weekly hours and 
hourly and weekly earnings in both manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. 

The series are based on reports of gross payroll 
and corresponding paid man-hours for production 
or nonsupervisory workers only, an easily identifi- 


able group for uniform reporting. Gros; figures 
are usually available from regular payroll records. 

The basic data-collection unit is an establish- 
ment, which is defined as a single physical location, 
such as a factory, mine, or store, where business is 
conducted. If two or more distinct activities are 
conducted at the location and separate inventory 
and payroll records are maintained for each, the 
BLS requests separate reports for each activity. 
Because it is impractical and unnecessarily ex- 
pensive to take a complete census every month, 
reports are collected from samples of establish- 
ments in the various industrial groupings. 


Scope of Series 


For the hours and earnings series, BLS collects 
the following information: 

(1) The number of full- and part-time production 
workers or nonsupervisory employees who worked 
during, or received pay for, any part of the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
For manufacturing, mining, laundries, and clean- 
ing and dyeing plants, the data cover production 
and related workers only. Working foremen and 
all nonsupervisory workers are included if engaged 
in such activities as fabricating, processing, in- 
spection, handling, warehousing, maintenance, 
custodial services, product development, auxiliary 
production for plant’s own use (e. g., powerplant), 
and record keeping and other services closely asso- 
ciated with the production operations. For most 
other industries, the data refer to nonsupervisory 
employees and working supervisors, in accordance 
with detailed definitions on the report form (BLS 
790). 

(2) Total gross payrolls for the workers specified 
above, before such deductions as social-security 
and withholding taxes, bonds, union dues, and 
occupational supplies. The payroll figures also 


*Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics. 
! See also Technical Note on the Measurement of Industrial Employment, 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1953 (p. 968). 
427 
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include pay for overtime, shift premiums, sick 
leave, holidays, vacations, and production bonuses. 
They exclude cash payments for vacations not 
taken, retroactive pay not earned during the period 
reported, value of payments in kind, employer 
contributions to welfare funds and insurance or 
pension plans, and bonuses, unless earned and 
paid regularly each pay period. 

(3) Total man-hours for which pay is received by 
full- and part-time production or nonsupervisory 
workers including hours paid for hoildays, sick 
leave, and vacations taken. 


Universe. The hours and earnings series cover all 
manufacturing industries and selected groups of 
nonmanufacturing industries. Some of the in- 


dustries for which estimates are not prepared are 
characterized by small establishments, thus mak- 
ing adequate sampling expensive, and for others 
the hours and earnings data cannot be collected on 
a basis comparable to that for covered industries. 


Time Periods. The BLS policy of measuring 
employment, hours, and earnings for the week 
ending nearest the 15th of the month has been 
made standard by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget 
for all Federal agencies collecting employment 
data on an establishment basis. Use of this 
uniform reference period for Federal statistics 
facilitates comparisons among the various eco- 
nomic series and avoids burdening business estab- 
lishments with requests for data relating to various 
periods throughout the month. Data are collected 
and estimates are published monthly. 


Survey Methods 


Data for computing average hours and earnings 
are collected by means of schedules mailed monthy 
to individual establishments. The reports are 
tabulated by industry. They are used for pre- 
paring State, area, and national estimates. 


Questionnaire. The schedules used in collecting 
data for the respective industries are keyed to their 
special characteristics. A separate schedule (BLS 
790) is sent for each reporting unit. It provides 
for the entry of identifying information and em- 
ployment, hours, and payroll data for a pay period 
in each month of the year. Product or activity 


information is collected annually for use in indus- 
trial classification 

Most establishment reports cover a 1-week pay 
period. For those covering a longer period, the 
number of days worked by the majority of the 
employees during the entire pay period as well as 
during the week ending nearest the 15th is 
obtained, for use in converting payroll and man- 
hour data to a weekly basis. The schedule also 
provides for the entry of an explanation of any 
unusual changes in the data reported from month 
to month. When no explanation is provided, the 
schedule is returned to the reporter with a request 
for comments. 

The BLS 790 schedules are “shuttle” forms, 
that is, data are transcribed from the forms sub- 
mitted by reporting establishments each month 
and the same forms are returned for entry of the 
following month’s data. 

The shuttle schedule has been used continuously 
in the employment program since 1930. It is 
designed to facilitate reporting and analysis of the 
data, and to help maintain statistical continuity. 
The schedule also has numerous operational 
advantages, for example, accuracy and economy 
are obtained by entering identifying codes and the 
address of the respondent only once a year. The 
schedule design is reviewed annually to introduce 
improvements and to take account of changing 
economic conditions and industry characteristics. 


Sampling Procedure. In the hours and earnings 
series, BLS uses “cutoff” sampling, which provides 
for the inclusion of all firms having employment 
over a specified size. The cutoff is set at a point 
which will cover enough reporting establishments 
to provide a defined standard of accuracy, as well 
as to represent a substantial proportion of total 
employment in an industry. This proportion 
varies among industries, depending on the percent 
of total employment on the payrolls of large estab- 
lishments, a statistic usually determined from 
social-insurance tabulations. In industries in 
which it is not feasible to secure reports from all 
firms above the cutoff point, the basic design is 
modified somewhat to include smaller establish- 
ments. ‘ 

Hours and earnings estimates are based on a 
slightly smaller sample than that for employment 
estimates, because some establishments which re- 
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port employment do not furnish payroll and man- 
hour information. The following table shows the 
size of the employment sample for broad industry 
categories within which hours and earnings series 
are compiled. 


a pee size and coverage of monthly sample ued in 
LS employment and payroll statistics,1 September 1952 


Employees in 
sample 








Division or industry 
Number 
(thou- 
sands 





Gas and electric utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 





ices: 
Laundries and cleaning and dyeing plants 











1 Excludes industry groups for which no hours and earnings series are 
compiled. 


Estimating Procedure. Reporting establishments 
are classified into significant economic groups on 
the basis of major product or activity as deter- 
mined from annual sales or receipts data for the 
previous calendar year. Industry classifications 
currently used are defined in the SIC and SSB 
manuals;? in some cases the data relate to com- 
binations of industries. 

The BLS employment estimates are adjusted 
periodically in the light of complete employment 
counts or “benchmarks,” but such adjustments are 
not made for the hours and earnings series. Ai- 
though counts of payrolls and hours for many of 
the industries covered in the BLS program can be 
obtained from various sources, these totals cannot 
be used as benchmarks, because they vary with 
respect to coverage and definitions. 

Benchmarks are less necessary for the hours 
and earnings series since these series are estimates 
of ratios. Total payroll, total employment, and 
total man-hours are highly correlated with one 
another from plant to plant. Therefore the ratio 


2(1) For manufacturing industries—Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, vol. I, Manufacturing Industries, Bureau of the Budget, November 
1946; (2) for nonmanufacturing industries—Industrial Classification Code, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 1942. 


of one of these items to another is an efficient statis- 
tic which tends to have a low variance. 


Hours and gross earnings. To obtain average 
weekly hours for an individual industry, the sum 
of the man-hour totals reported by the plants clas- 
sified in that industry is divided by the total num- 
ber of production (or nonsupervisory) workers 
reported for the same establishments. Similarly, 
in computing average hourly earnings, the reported 
payroll total is divided by the reported man-hour 
total. These industry averages are derived from 
a sample of firms that have reported for both the 
month of reference and the preceding month. 

Weekly hours and hourly earnings for major 
industrial groups and subgroups ip manufacturing, 
for all manufacturing, and for major nonmanufac- 
turing groups are weighted averages of the figures 
for individual industries. The average weekly 
hours for individual industries are multiplied by 
the estimates of total production-worker employ- 
ment in the industry to derive aggregate man- 
hours. Payroll aggregates for individual indus- 
tries are the product of the aggregate man-hours 
and the average hourly earnings. Payroll and 
man-hour aggregates for industry groups are ob- 
tained by summation of the component industries. 

Average weekly hours for industry groups are 
obtained by dividing the man-hour aggregates by 
the corresponding production-worker employment 
estimates. Average hourly earnings for groups 
are computed by dividing the payroll aggregates 
by the man-hour aggregates. This method is 
equivalent to weighting weekly hours and earnings 
by estimated universe employment and hourly 
earnings by estimated universe man-hours. 

For both individual industries and major indus- 
try groups, average weekly earnings are computed 
by multiplying average hourly earnings by average 
weekly hours. Man-hour data are not collected 
for a few industries in the finance and service divi- 
sions; in these industries, average weekly earnings 
are obtained by dividing the sum of the reported 
payroll totals by the total number of nonsuper- 
visory workers for the same establishments. 

National estimates are prepared by BLS and 
State and area estimates by cooperating State 
agencies. Statistical standards are set forth in a 
BLS-State procedures manual and in related in- 
structional memoranda, in order to maintain com- 
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parable data among national, State, and area 
series. 


Net spendable average weekly earnings* When 
a majority of workers in lower income brackets 
we;e not subject to Federal income taxes, gross 
average weekly earnings were a satisfactory meas- 
ure of trends in weekly earnings available for 
spending. After Federal income taxes began to 
affect spendable earnings of an appreciable num- 
ber of workers, a method was developed for ap- 
proximating net spendable earnings by deducting 
Federal income and social security taxes from 
gross earnings. 

The amount of individual income-tax liability 
depends on the number of dependents supported 
by a worker as well as on the level of his gross in- 
come. Net spendable earnings for workers in all 
manufacturing are published, therefore, for a 
worker with no dependents and a worker with 
three dependents. 

Net spendable weekly earnings are also pub- 
lished in terms of 1947-49 dollars to give an ap- 
proximate measure of changes in “real’’ net spend- 
able weekly earnings or in purchasing power since 
that base period. This series is computed by 
dividing the spendable earnings average (in cur- 
rent dollars) by the BLS Consumer Price Index 
for the same month. 


Gross average weekly earnings in 1947-49 dollars. 
Gross weekly earnings are also published in terms 
of 1947-49 dollars for all manufacturing, bitumi- 
nous-coal mining, and laundries. The conversion 
is made in the same way as that for net spendable 


earnings. 


Average hourly earnings excluding overtime pre- 
mium payments. As indicated previously, the 
basic payroll and man-hour data from which gross 
average hourly earnings are computed include both 
straight time and overtime. In order to estimate 
average hourly earnings excluding overtime for 
all manufacturing and for the durable and non- 
durable goods industry subdivisions, adjustment 
factors ‘ are applied to gross average hourly earn- 
ings. These factors eliminate premium pay at 
the rate of time and a half for hours in excess of 
40 per ‘week. The factors are based on a special 
study of the relationship between gross average 
weekly hours and average weekly overtime hours. 


The adjustment factors are applied separately 
to the gross average hourly earnings for each of 
the major manufacturing industry groups, and the 
adjusted figures are then weighted by the respec- 
tive man-hour aggregates. These figures may 
differ somewhat from the results which would be 
obtained by direct application of the adjustment 
factors to gross average hourly earnings for all 
manufacturing and the durable and nondurable 
goods subdivisions. 


Publication and Revisions 


The BLS issues a monthly press release con- 
taining preliminary national estimates for the 
preceding month for all manufacturing, durable 
and nondurable goods industry subdivisions, and 
21 major manufacturing industry groups. These 
estimates are based upon tabulations of data for 
less than the full sample; only reports received 
by a stipulated date are included in order to per- 
mit early release of the figures. 

Revised data based on additional reports are 
published later in both the monthly Hours and 
Earnings Industry Report and the Monthly Labor 
Review. These publications also present average 
weekly hours, average hourly earnings, and aver- 
age weekly earnings of production workers in 
about 300 manufacturing subgroups and separate 
manufacturing industries, as well as in about 50 
nonmanufacturing groups and divisions. Gross 
weekly earnings in 1947-49 dollars, net spendable 
earnings, and hourly earnings exclusive of over- 
time are also published. Average hours and 
earnings in all manufacturing are published 
monthly for each State and most major metro- 
politan areas.’ Current expansion of the pro- 
gram is designed to produce series for 114 metro- 
politan areas. National series for the two most 
recent months are subject to revision. For State 
and area data only the most recent month is 
subject to revision. 


Uses and Limitations 


Hours and earnings information has various 
applications in economic analysis. These data are 


4 See Technical Note on the Calculation and Uses of the Net Spendable 
Earnings Series (processed report, revised, 1953). It contains a table of 
formulas used in excluding Federal income and social security taxes from 
gross earnings, and an explanation of the derivation of the formulas. 

4 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1950 (p. 537). 

* These data appear quarterly in the Monthly Labor Review (in the 
March, June, September, and December issues). 
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used by businessmen and merchants in analyzing 
markets, since they provide a comparison of 
trends in earnings, industry by industry and area 
by area. Banks, universities, and factfinding 
organizations use hours and earnings data in 
compiling national and local business indexes. 
Such information is used also by Government 
agencies as an important factor in the analysis 
of manpower utilization problems. 

Organizations making studies of consumer 
income, expenditures, and purchasing power find 
average earnings data essential in their analyses, 
as do persons engaged in plant-location planning. 
The earnings series are often utilized also in wage 
negotiations. Many companies use earnings data 
for adjustment of labor costs in escalator clauses 
provided in sales contracts. 

The gross average hourly earnings series reflect 
actual earnings of workers including premium 
pay. They differ from wage rates, which are the 
amounts stipulated for a given unit of work or 
time. Nor do gross average hourly earnings 
represent total labor costs per man-hour for the 
employer, for they exclude retroactive payments 
and irregular bonuses, various welfare benefits, 
and earnings for those employees not covered 
under the production-worker and nonsupervisory- 
employee definitions. 

The workweek information relates to average 
hours paid for, which differ from scheduled hours, 
because average weekly hours reflect the effects 
of such factors as absenteeism, labor turnover, 
part-time work, strikes, and accidents. 

Gross average weekly earnings are not the 
amounts actually available to workers for spend- 
ing. This is due in part to the fact that they do 


not reflect such deductions as those for income 
and social security taxes. 

The computation of net spendable average 
weekly earnings is based upon gross average 
weekly earning; for all production workers withont 
regard to marital status, family composition, and 
total family income. Neither the gross nor net 
spendadle earnings data reflect actual differences 
in levels of earnings for workers of varying ages, 
occupations, and skills. Spendable earnings 
reflect deductions only for Federal income and 
social security taxes, and hence represent only a 
rough approximation of changes in disposable 
earnings for two types of workers—1 with no 
dependents and 1 with 3 dependents. 

The “real” earnings data (those expressed in 
1947-49 dollars) resulting from the adjustment 
of gross and net spendable average weekly 
earnings by the BLS Consumer Price Index 
indicate the changes in the purchasing power of 
money earnings as a result of changes in prices 
for consumer goods and services. These data 
cannot be used to measure changes in living 
standards as a whole, which are affected by such 
other factors as total family income, the extension 
and incidence of various social services and 
benefits, and the duration and extent of employ- 
ment and unemployment. 

To approximate straight-time average hourly 
earnings, gross average hourly earnings are adjust- 
ed by eliminating only premium pay for overtime 
at the rate of time and a half for all hours in 
excess of 40 a week. Thus, no adjustment is made 
for other premium-payment provisions such as 
holiday work, late-shift work, and premium over- 
time rates other than time and a half. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Wages and Hours * 


FLSA Coverage of Wholesale Delivery Truck 
Helpers. A United States court of appeals 
affirmed * the decree of a United States district 
court in an injunctive proceeding under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The action involved a 
wholesale distributor who sold and delivered 
beer, ale, and wines from outside the State to 
the local trade. The delivery trucks, which were 
operated by “‘driver-salesmen,” assisted by “‘help- 
ers’’ or “‘strikers,’”’ were company owned, and the 
company paid the expense of their operation. 
These employees spent a substantial part of 
their time, according to the record, in picking 
up from customers returnable containers and 
cases, which were shipped back to breweries in 
other States under an agreement between the 
breweries and the distributor. 

The evidence disclosed that following an in- 
vestigation by the Wage and Hour Division in 
September 1950, in which the company was found 
to have failed to meet the minimum-wage re- 
quirements for its drivers’ helpers, this category 
of employees was removed from the regular 
company payroll. Thereafter, the drivers’ helpers 
were paid by the drivers, although no other 
change was shown to have occurred in their 
employment relationship with the company. 

In the lower court’s ruling, helpers were held 
to be “employees” of the company, the drivers 
also being employees within the meaning of the 
FLSA, as they were acting in the interest of the 
company. The lower court also ruled that the 
helpers were engaged in “‘a stream of commerce”’ 
beginning with the pickup of the returnable 
containers and their handling through the ware- 
house, whence they were sent, pursuant to agree- 
ment, to their ultimate destination, the out-of- 
State breweries. 
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This holding was sustained by the majority of 
the appellate court on the basis of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in Walling v. Jackson- 
ville Paper Co.,‘ in which the act was held appli- 
cable to employees of a wholesale distributor 
engaged in deliveries from a Florida warehouse 
to customers ii: the State, of goods procured out- 
side the State, pursuant to contracts or under- 
standings with such customers. 

In the appellate court decision, the dissenting 
judge held that the interstate journey of goods 
begins when they have entered upon a continuous 
route to another State or have been committed 
to a common carrier for transportation. The 
intent to ship goods outside a State and partial 
preparation to so do, in his opinion, are of no 
consequence. 


Labor Relations 


Employer Encouragement of Union Membership. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in its 
first such application of section 8 (a) (3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act (Title I of the 
Labor Management Relations — Taft-Hartley — 
Act), ruled® in three cases on which it had 
granted certiorari because they involved conflict- 
ing interpretations. This section provides that 
it shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer 
to encourage or discourage membership in a 
labor organization by “‘discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or any term or 
condition of employment.” Section 8 (b) (2) 
of the same act, which prohibits a labor organiza- 
tion from causing or attempting to cause an 


1 Prepared in the U. 8S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. “ 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in volv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 Stewart-Jordan Distributing Co., Inc. v. Tobin (C. A. 5, January 29, 1954). 

4317 U. 8. 564 (January 18, 1943). 

5 Radio Officers’ Union of Commercial Telegraphers Union (AFL) v. 
National Labor Relations Board; National Labor Relations Board v. Inter- 
national Brutherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America et al; Gaynor News Co., Inc. v. National Labor Relations Board 
(0. 8. Sup. Ct., February 1, 1954). 
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employer to violate section 8 (a) (3), was also 
involved in two of the cases. 

(1) A union was alleged to have caused an em- 
ployer to discriminate against a radio officer by 
refusing to hire him because of his suspension by 
the union for reporting for duty without union 
clearance. The National Labor Re-ations Board 
found that evidence supported the charge, the 
employee having, in fact, been a member of the 
union in good standing. An appellate court up- 
held * the Board’s order that the employee be 
made “‘whole” for any losses of pay resulting from 
the discrimination and directed the union to re- 
quest the company to offer him employment. The 
Supreme Court affirmed this decree. 

Failure to join the employer as a party to the 
action did not, the Court ruled, preclude the 
Board from making a back-pay award against the 
union. 

(2) In a case involving the Teamsters’ union, 
the Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, ruled,’ fol- 
lowirg a 1951 decision * of the Third Circuit, that 
express proof that an employer’s discrimination 
had encouraged or discouraged employees in their 
attitude toward union membership was essential to 
establish a violation of this section. 


The Teamsters case arose out of reduction in 
seniority status of a truck driver for nonpayment 


of his union dues. The reduction resulted in a 
loss of assignments to the employee, and the union 
was found by the NLRB to have violated the act 
by reducing his seniority and thus causing the 
company to discriminate against him. The con- 
duct of the employer, it was held, tended to en- 
courage union membership among the other em- 
ployees. The Board ordered that the driver be 
made “whole” for any losses of pay resulting from 
this action. The Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, denied enforcement of the Board’s order, 
holding that discrimination alone is insufficient, 
when there is no evidence as to the effect of the 
employer’s action upon the other employees. The 
Supreme Court reversed this ruling. 

(3) In 1946, a company which was engaged in 
distribution and delivery of newspapers entered 
into an agreement with a union respecting delivery- 


6 Radio Officers’ Union v. NLRB (C. A. 2, May 6, 1952, 196 F. 2d, 960). 

? NLRB v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warchouse- 
men & Helpers of America ef al. (C. A. 8, April 29, 1952, 196 F. 2d 1). 

5’ NLRB v. Reliable Newspaper Delivery, Inc. (C. A. 3, February 28, 1951, 
187 F. 2d 547). 

* Gaynor News Co., Inc. v. NLRB (C. A. 2, June 24, 1952, 197 F. 2d 719). 
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department employees. This agreement restricted 
employment to members of the union, but per- 
mitted hiring of nonunion workers until the union 
could supply the employer’s needs. (It did not, 
as was later required concerning the union shop, 
by section 8 (a) (3) of the LMRA of 1947, specify 
that all new employees must become union mem- 
bers within 30 days.) A supplemental agreement 
made in 1947 provided that if a new contract were 
made, wage rates set therein would be retroactive 
for 3 months. 

In October 1948, a new contract became effec- 
tive, which recognized the union as exclusive bar- 
gaining agent of all employees in the delivery de- 
partment. This agreement contained a union- 
security clause which was invalid, in that it did 
not include the 30-day provision specified by sec- 
tion 8 (a) (3) of the LMRA. The company com- 
plied with the supplementary contract made in 
1947, and granted certain additional wage pay- 
ments to the union members which, however, the 
company refused to provide for nonunion employ- 
ees. 

The NLRB found such an agreement discrimina- 
tory as to the nonunion employees and ordered 
the firm to rectify the situation. The Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit granted * enforce- 
ment of the Board’s order, holding that the union, 
the exclusive bargaining representative of the com- 
pany’s employees, could not so betray the trust of 
the nonunion workers. The Supreme Court af- 
firmed this ruling. It did not rule upon the matter 
of invalidity of the union security clause in the 
1948 contract. 

The holdings of the lower courts in the Radio 
Officers and Teamsters cases differed as to their in- 
terpretation of the scope of the phrase ‘““member- 
ship in any labor organization” in section 8 (a) (3). 
The Eighth Circuit restricted this phrase to ‘“ad- 
herence to membership”’; that is, to joining or re- 
maining on a union’s membership roster. The 
Second Circuit regarded the phrase as including 
“obligations of membership.” 

The Court ruled that the Eighth Circuit, in the 
Teamsters case, was too restrictive in its interpre- 
tation of the term “membership.” The action of 
the union and employer, the Court said, discrimi- 
nated against the employee because he was de- 
linquent in a union obligation. This action thus 
deprived him of employment to which he was 
entitled. The right to employment was pro- 
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tected under the act, which gave him the right 
to join or abstain from union activities with- 
out thereby affecting his job. The Second Circuit 
had concluded, in the Radio Officers’ case, the Court 
noted, that the union, by causing the employer to 
discriminate against the employee in order to 
coerce him into following the union’s practices, 
denied him a protected right. 

The lower court decision in the Teamsters case 
was also in conflict with rulings in the Radio Off- 
cers and Gaynor cases with regard to the necessity 
for proof of the employer’s intent with respect to 
discrimination. The Eighth Circuit in the Team- 
sters had followed a 1951 decision of the Third Cir- 
cuit * that specific proof was essential. The Sec- 
ond Circuit, however, in holdings in accord with 
those of the First and Ninth Circuits,” ruled that 
employee encouragement or discouragement may 
be inferred from the nature of the discrimination. 

The importance of the employer’s motive in de- 
termination as to whether a violation of section 8 
(a) (3) has occurred has been recognized by Con- 
gress in enacting the law and by the courts in cases 
arising under it, the Supreme Court noted. How- 
ever, the Court stated, “specific evidence of intent 
to encourage or discourage is not an indispensable 
element of proof of violation of section 8 (a) (3).” 
Recognition of this fact, it added, “is but an ap- 
plication of the common-law rule that a man is 
held to intend the foreseeable consequences of his 
conduct.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter concurred in the ma- 
jority opinion, but noted that any inference to be 
drawn from an employer’s acts was but one ele- 
ment of the evidence, and that it was the task of 
the Board to make the proper determination. 

Mr. Justice Black, joined by Mr. Justice Doug- 
las, dissented, stating that an employer should not 
be penalized for the exercise of his judgment as to 
the working conditions which shall prevail in his 
establishment unless he discriminates among em- 
ployees for the purpose of strengthening or weak- 
ening a union for his own advantage. 


Federal Intervention in State Proceeding Barred. 
A United States court of appeals upheld " a Fed- 
eral district court in its dismissal of a declaratory- 
judgment action because of a lack of jurisdiction. 
The action was brought by an employer who was 
engaged in a business affecting interstate com- 
merce, to prevent his prosecution under a State 





labor relations act. Although the company trans- 
ported passengers and freight by motorbus within 
the State, it purchased equipment and supplies 
outside the State, and under special contract pro- 
vided interstate transportation of both passengers 
and freight. 

The court noted that the company had for a 
number of years sought to avoid liability under 
either State or Federal laws for its allegedly unfair 
practices. A representation petition filed by a 
union with the National Labor Relations Board 
in June 1948 was later withdrawn on advice that 
the Board would not assert jurisdiction. Subse- 
quently another union was certified by the State 
commission as bargaining representative. Theem- 
ployer refused to bargain with that union, and it 
filed an unfair labor practice charge under the 
State law. A strike occurred because of the em- 
ployer’s refusal to bargain, and a further charge 
was filed under the State law because the company 
refused, later, to rehire the striking employees. 

After announcement of a change in the juris- 
dictional policy of the NLRB as te public trans- 
portation systems, the union sought relief through 
the Board in February 1951, and in June 1951 a 
complaint was issued. The trial examiner found 
the company subject to the act. The NLRB, 
however, dismissed the complaint on the ground 
that “equity and fair play’’ required it. 

The appellate court ruled that Federal courts 
will intervene in such cases only to prevent irre- 
parable injury which is “clear and imminent.” 
The facts of the instant case were held insufficient 
to meet this test. The court also ruled that when it 
is inappropriate to interfere with State proceed- 
ings by injunction, interference by means of a 
declaratory judgment action is also inappropriate. 


Employers’ Refusal To Furnish Wage Data. A 
United States court of appeals enforced ™ an 
NLRB order that an employer comply with a 
union’s request for wage data. The employer, the 
publisher of a morning and afternoon paper, had 
reportedly enjoyed excellent relations with its 
employees’ bargaining representative. It refused, 
however, to give the union the data it requested 
for bargaining purposes, particularly in connection 

* NLRB v. Reliable Newspaper Delivery, Inc. (C. A. 3, February 28, 1951, 
187 F. 24 547). 

” NLRB v. Whitin Machine Works (C. A. 1, June 5, 1953, 204 F. 24 883); 
NLRB v. Walt Disney Productions (C. A. 9, December 5, 1944, 146 F. 2d 44). 


ut Almeida Bus Lines v. Curran (C. A. 1, January 21, 1954). 
13 NLRB v. Boston Herald-Traveler Corp. (C. A. 1, January 28, 1954). 
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personal privacy. 

The trial examiner found the company to have 
thus violated the act. The NLRB modified the 
examiner’s order, and directed disclosure of data 
concerning work classifications and salaries, with- 
out identification by name. This ruling was 
upheld by the appellate court, which ruled that 
the employer need disclose only the salaries paid 
in each job classification and the number of 
employees receiving each salary. 


Employer Interference With Distribution of Union 
Literature. An NLRB order against an employer 
for violation of section 8 (a) (1) of the LMRA was 
enforced ® by a United States court of appeals. 
The Board found the company had violated the 
right of employees to organize guaranteed by the 
act by prohibiting distribution of union literature 
and pamphlets on its plant parking lot and also 
by prohibiting solicitation of union membership 
in the plant cafeteria during nonworking hours. 

The evidence showed that the company em- 
ployed approximately 1,600 workers at its plant, 
most of whom used private automobiles for trans- 
portation to and from work, as there was no 
public transportation available. The company, 
therefore, provided parking facilities for its 
workers. It had been the practice for some time 
for union literature to be distributed to the em- 
ployees at points near the plant entrances opening 
on the lot. The employer ordered this practice 
stopped, however—an action which the union 
protested to the NLRB. 

The Board concurred with the trial examiner in 
his conclusion that circulation of union petitions, 
pamphlets, and literature could not be readily 
conducted away from the premises and that the 
company’s rule interfered with the employees’ 
rights of self-organization. 

The Board also found that the company had 
violated the same section of the act by prohibiting 
solicitation of union membership in the plant 
cafeteria during nonworking hours. Citing an 
earlier NLRB ruling,“ which had been upheld by 
the Supreme Court, the Board recognized that 
“working time is for work.” It noted, however, 





1 NLRB v. Monarch Machine Tool Co. (C. A. 6, February 8, 1954). 

“4 In re Peyton Packing Co. (49 NLRB 828, May 18, 1943). 

1% NLRB v. Louisville Container Corp. (C. A. 6, January 27, 1954). 

1%* NLRB v. Braswell Motor Freight Lines (C. A. 5, January 29, 1954). 





with a proposed pension plan, as an invasion of 


that it is not within the province of an employer 
to prohibit union solicitation by an employee 
outside of working hours, although on company 
property. 

The court, upholding the Board’s order, ruled 
that the fact that a new union had been organized 
and chosen as bargaining representative for the 
plant’s employees was immaterial to enforcement. 


Non-Communist Affidavits and NLRB Litigation. 
A United States court of appeals enforced “ an 
NLRB order against a corporation for violation of 
sections 8 (a) (1) and (5) of the act. The company 
was found by the Board to have interrogated its 
employees concerning their union activities; to have 
granted a unilateral wage increase without con- 
sultation with the bargaining representative; and 
to have refused to bargain with the union. The 
evidence, the court found, supported the Board’s 
conclusions. The court ruled, however, that com- 
pliance by the charging union with the require- 
ments of sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the act is not 
jurisdictional in an unfair labor practice case 
before the Board and that failure to allege it was 
not fatal to the complaint. Also upheld by the 
court was the trial examiner’s ruling, concurred in 
by the Board, that the verity of the required 
affidavits was not litigable before the NLRB. 


Reimbursement of Checked-Off Dues. An NLRB 
order was enforced * by a United States court of 
appeais in an action for refund of checked-off 
dues. A union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor alleged that it was the bar- 
gaining representative of a majority of a company’s 
employees. The company, the union charged, 
had violated the LMRA by refusing to bargain 
with the union, and had, instead, aided and 
contributed to the establishment of an independent 
union, compelling checkoff of its dues. The first 
union also charged that the employer’s actions had 
restrained and coerced the employees’ exercise of 
their self-organizational rights under the act. 
The trial examiner, whose findings were adopted 
by the Board, ruled that the charges were well 
grounded. 

The court found that the evidence supported the 
Board’s ruling regarding the employer’s aid to the 
independent union and interference with the em- 
ployees’ freedom of choice of a representative. 
However, in the opinion of the court, the record 
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did not show that the company dominated the 
union, nor that the employees were coerced into 
joining it. The Board’s order was modified, 


accordingly, to permit certification of the inde- 
pendent union if chosen as the representative of 
the employees in a Board election. 


Breach of Employer-Employee Contract. An order 
of a Federal district court was vacated,” and the 
complaint involved was dismissed, by a United 
States court of appeals, for lack of jurisdiction. 
The action was brought by an unincorporated 
labor organization, which was bargaining repre- 
sentative for a large group of a company’s salaried 
employees, because the company failed to pay 
about 4,000 of its employees for a 1-day absence 
from work. The company’s action was alleged 
to be a violation of the group’s collective bargain- 
ing agreement, which provided for pay for this 
type of absence, and an accounting was sought on 
behalf of the individual employees concerned. 
The lower court dismissed the suit because the 
union failed to state a cause of action for which 
relief could be granted. 

The appellate court ruled, however, that the 
action must fall for lack of jurisdiction. Section 
301 (a) of the LMRA as to suits by and against 
labor organizations does not, the court held, give 
jurisdiction to the Federal district courts over an 
action by a union against an employer in such 
circumstances. The violation, if any, in the 
present case, is one of individual employment 
contracts with the individual employees concerned, 
rather than a violation of the collective-bargaining 
agreement, which is not a “‘contract for hire.” 


Existing Contract Bar to Election. The NLRB dis- 
missed * a representation petition by a group 
of employees following an alleged schism in 
the union which was bargaining repre- 
sentative. A contract was executed by the 
company and the union in September 1952, to be 
effective until September 1954. A group of 
employees became dissatisfied with their bargain- 
ing representative and sought in October 1953 to 
affiliate with another union. The bargaining 
representative continued to administer the con- 
tract with the employer, however, and regained 
most of its old membership. 

The petitioning group based its claim upon 
action of the membership at a union meeting 


which had not been called or announced as an 
“affiliation meeting.”” The Board noted, there- 
fore, that the requirements of formalized action 
which, in an earlier ruling,” it had held to be 
prerequisite in such cases, were not met. Con- 
tinued administration of the existing contract by 
the recognized representative negated the con- 
tention that it was a “defunct’’ organization, the 
Board found. It ruled, therefore, that there was 
no confusion as to the bargaining representative 
and no basis for “avoiding the normal conse- 
quences of an existing contract.” 


Decertification Petition by Supervisor Invalid. A 
decertification petition filed by a “leadman” in a 
company’s airplane assembly plant was dismissed ” 
by the NLRB as having been filed by a super- 
vising employee. This employee’s duties in- 
cluded the responsible direction of other employees 
in his crew, thus bringing him within the category 
of a supervisor according to the criteria estab- 
lished by the act. 

The Board, it was noted, has had a long-stand- 
ing rule, based on “substantial statutory consid- 
erations,” barring the filing of representation pro- 
ceedings by such supervisory employees. As 
representatives of management, such employees 
are ineligible to participate in union activities with 
rank-and-file employees because of the possibility 
of divided allegiance. The fact that a number of 
employees supported this act by a supervisor did 
not make it valid, the Board ruled, even assuming 
that their concurrence was not coerced to any 
degree. 

Chairman Farmer dissented, holding that the 
petitioning employee did not in fact possess super- 
visory status and so was eligible to file the petition 
involved. 


Change in Job Classifications. An earlier NLRB 
order was vacated * and a new election was ordered 
by the Board, in a proceeding involving terminal 
employees of a transport company. 

Subsequent to a previous representation deter- 
mination, the company had reorganized its St. 
Louis terminal. Under the reorganization, dis- 


1” Association of Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. (C. A. 3, January 28, 1954). 

18 In re The Linde Air Products Co. (107 NLRB 246, February 15, 1954). 

1% In re The Budd Co. (107 NLRB 48, Novembex 20, 1953). 

% In re Doak Aircraft Co., Inc. (107 NLRB 189, January 21, 1954). 

31 Jn re United Transports, Inc. (107 NLRB 245, February 15, 1954). 
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patchers were reclassified as “‘dispatcher-checkers”’ 
and “traffic supervisors.” Traffic supervisors 
were authorized to responsibly direct and assign 
the work and activities of drivers and to handle 
grievances and recommend discharge, discipline, 
layoff, and transfer when necessary. The dis- 
patcher-checkers, however, were given no such 
supervisory authority. The loading supervisors 
were charged with direction of drivers with regard 
to loading. Both traffic and loading supervisors 
were placed on the terminal “management’’ pay- 
roll, to be paid on a monthly salary basis, while 
dispatcher-checkers were retained as terminal 
personnel at an hourly rate of pay. 

The NLRB considered the changes in job classi- 
fications effected by this reorganization to be so 
radical as to make the results of the earlier election 
no longer representative of the unit. The pur- 
poses of the act would best be effected, the Board 
held, by “a new election in the unit presently 
appropriate.” 


Preferential Hiring Agreement Invalid. The 
NLRB held * invalid a preferential hiring agree- 
ment under a union-security clause. The em- 
ployers, who were in the ship repair and mainte- 
nance business, were members of an employers’ 
group which was under contract with the union. 
A union-security clause in the agreement provided 
preferential hiring arrangements for union members 
in good standing. Certain employees who were 
delinquent in their dues were either discharged 
or refused employment under the employers’ 
day-to-day “shapeup” system. 

This preferential hiring arrangement, the Board 
found, exceeded the limits allowed by the union- 
security provisions of the act, and was unlawful 
per se. Also, the Board ruled, the provisions of 
the union-security arrangement were so inter- 
woven with other terms of the agreement that 
the good provisions were tainted by the bad. 
The union, having entered into and enforced this 
agreement with the employers, was found in 
violation of section 8 (b) (2) and (1) (A) of the act. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Unemployment After End of Work Stoppage. 
Because of the unwillingness of certain workers 
to conform to a change in working hours proposed 
by their employer, they stopped work and the 


employer arranged to have their particular work 
operation handled elsewhere. The New Jersey 
Superior Court held ™ that up to the time that 
the employer made arrangements to transfer their 
work elsewhere, these workers were unemployed 
because of a labor dispute, but that they were 
eligible for benefits thereafter. The employer’s 
decision to have the work handled elsewhere than 
in that plant brought the work stoppage to an 
end, for from that time their former work was 
not available to them. The workers had not 
terminated or severed their relationship with the 
employer; it continued until they were notified 
of the discontinuance of the operation. They 
did not leave their work voluntarily without 
cause, the court ruled, and they were entitled to 
benefits after the work stoppage ceased. 


Determination of “Bona Fide’’ Labor Dispute. 
An Alabama court of appeals held “ that in a 
dispute between management and labor in which 
both discussed matters that were expressly 
reserved in the contract for discussion at a differ- 
ent time, both parties together ignored the con- 
tract. The resulting dismissal of the claimants, 
the court ruled, was therefore caused by a “bona 
fide” labor dispute. It was held that mutual 
discussion by both parties constituted waiver of 
the time clause in the contract, and that claimants 
therefore did not leave work voluntarily but 
because of a labor dispute. 


Applicability of Lien to a Business Owner's Widow. 
An Illinois circuit court held * that when the 
owner of a business which he willed to his wife 
was, at the time of his death, indebted to the 
State director of labor for “contributions and 
interest with respect to employment,” his widow 
was personally liable for payment of the sums 
assessed. A valid lien existed in favor of the 
director at the time of acquisition of the property 
by the widow. She acquired it by virtue of being 
named sole legatee; she was not an “innocent 
purchaser for value” within the meaning of the 
Illinois law making a lien invalid with respect to 
such purchasers. 

22 In re Local 808, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America (107 NLRB 212, January 29, 1954). 

3 Great A. & P. Tea Co. v. Department of Labor and Industry (Super. Ct. 
of N. 5., December 17, 1953). 

“ T.R. Miller Mill Co., Inc. v. Johns (Ala. Ct. of App., January 19, 1954). 


% Hylda B. Rose v. Roy F. Cummins, Director of Labor (Cir. Ct. of Cook 
Co., DL, January 14, 1954). 











Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





February 1, 1954 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States resolved con- 
flicting lower court rulings and upheld (4 to 2) the National 
Labor Relations Board in the cases of (1) Radio Officers’ 
Union of Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL) v. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; (2) NLRB v. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America (AFL) et al.; (3) Gaynor News Co., Inc., 
v. NLRB. The Court held that the employers had vio- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act’s ban on discrimination to 
encourage union membership by denying employment to 
a union member for whom the union refused to grant 
clearance; reducing the seniority of a union member be- 
cause of delinquency in union dues; and differentiating 
wages and vacations between union and nonunion mem- 
bers of a bargaining unit in accordance with provisions of 
a contract held by the union representing both groups. 
(See also p. 432 of this issue.) 


February 4 


Tue Federal District Court in Chicago rejected the peti- 
tion of the major railroads for a declaratory judgment to 
bar collective bargaining with the 15 nonoperating unions 
on 3 fringe issues, under the Railway Labor Act (see 
Chron. item for December 28, 1953, MLR, February 1954). 


February 5 


Tue Order of Railway Conductors (Ind.) and the major 
railroads signed an agreement which paralleled contracts 
recently signed by two other operating railroad unions 
(see Chron. item for January 9, 1954, MLR, March 1954), 
and which covered about 27,000 workers. Settlement on 
the union’s demand for a graduated pay scale based on 
locomotive size was deferred, mediation on this issue hav- 
ing been recessed temporarily. 


Tue NLRB held that an employer interfered with a rep- 
resentation election by making preelection speeches and 
distributing election material to employees on company 
time and property but denying to the union similar oppor- 
tunity for reply, because he discriminatorily enforced an 
illegal rule forbidding union solicitation on company prop- 
erty during nonworking, as well as working, time (see 
Chron. item for December 17, 1953, Livingston, etc., 
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The Board set aside the election 
and ordered a new one held in the case of Johnston Lawn- 


MLR, February 1954). 
mower Corp., Brookhaven, Miss., and International 
Association of Machinists (AFL). 


February 7 


TuGBOAT WORKERS in the Port of New York, members of 
the independent International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, ratified a contract with shippers which provided a 
6-percent wage increase, ranging upward from 10 cents an 
hour, and an additional 1 cent an hour in welfare benefits. 
About 3,500 workers were affected. 

On February 10, a spokesmen of the parent union an- 
nounced that agreements had been signed with shipping 
associations in 6 other major East-Coast ports, which em- 
bodied wage increases of 8 cents an hour and an additional 
2 cents an hour for the union welfare fund for about 15,000 
longshoremen. 


February 9 


Tse AFL executive council approved the broad outline of 
a plan for settling jurisdictional disputes among AFL 
affiliates, as authorized by the last annual convention (see 
Chron. item for September 8, 1953, MLR, November 
1953). The three-step procedure calls for ultimate 
binding arbitration. (See also p. 440 of this issue.) 


February 16 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals at St. Louis, Mo., reversing 
the NLRB, held that employees’ status was lost by a 
strike in support of changes in the collective bargaining 
contract before it expired, even though the union did not 
call the strike (see Chron. item for May 21, 1948, MLR, 
July 1948) until 60 days after it had given notice (as 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act) under a reopening 
clause. Involved were the cases of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Local No. 3 (CIO) v. NLRB et 
al. and Wilson & Co., Inc., v. NLRB. 


February 17 


Tue Presidential emergency board in the wage dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station Employees (AFL) 
and the Railway Express Agency, Inc. (see Chron. item 
for December 17, 1953, MLR, February 1954), recom- 
mended wage increases to bring pay levels of Agency 
employees up to those for comparable jobs in the large 
cities involved. The Board also recommended the elimina- 
tion of wage differentials between white and Negro 
platform workers in the Southeast. (See also p. 441 of 
this issue.) 


Tue Railway Clerks (AFL) requested the National Media- 
tion Board, under the Railway Labor Act, to hold a 
nationwide election among all Railway Express drivers, 
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chauffeurs, helpers, and garagemen. The union represents 
most of these employees, the Teamsters’ Union (AFL) 
representing drivers in a number of cities under a long- 
standing agreement between the two unions. 


February 18 


THe Senate confirmed Albert C. Beeson, industrial 
relations director for a California firm, as the fifth member 
of the National Labor Relations Board. Mr. Beeson was 
appointed to serve the unexpired term ending December 
16, 1954, of Paul M. Styles, who resigned in August 1953. 


Tue general executive board of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers 
of America (AFL) voted not to sign the no-raiding-of- 
membership pact between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations (see 
Chron. item for November 17, 1953, MLR, January 1954). 
(See also p. 440 of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB held (3 to 1), in the case of Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., and Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, Candy and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union Local 452 (AFL), that an employer could 
not refuse to bargain with a union certified by the Board as 
bargaining representative during certification year because 
another union had filed a representation petition with the 
Board unless the Board issued notice of a hearing on the 
petition. The Board also held that the employer violated 
the Taft-Hartley Act by insisting that a contract be lim- 
ited to the certification year, as a condition of bargaining. 





February 23 


Tue NLRB (3 to 1), in a supplemental decision on a repre- 
sentation election contested by the union, held that the 
employer had not interfered by sending employees a pre- 
election letter which stated his belief that the Board’s unit 
determination was illegal, that his only redress would be 
through refusal to bargain with the union if it won, and 
that court review of a Board order to bargain would take 
@ year or two. The majority ruled that such statements 
were proper expressions of the employer’s legal position 
(which he had a right to make, it held, since he had a 
clear right to litigate). Involved were Esquire, Inc. 
(Coronet Instructional Films Division), Glenview, IIll., and 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees & 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the U. S. & Canada, 
Local 780, Motion Picture Laboratory Technicians (AFL). 


February 24 


Tue Governor of Mississippi approved a “right-to-work” 
law; the State became the 15th to adopt such legislation. 
The act provides that no person can be denied employment 
because of affiliation or nonaffiliation with a labor union; 
workers subject to the Railway Labor Act are exempted. 


Tue NLRB, overruling some earlier decisions, reaffirmed, 
in the case of David S. Pearl and Ephraim Werner, d. b. a. 
National Torch Tip Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and American 
Federation of Labor, and adopted as a rule for future cases, 
that probationary employees are entitled to vote in 
representation elections. 






Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





AFL Executive Council 


Tue AFL executive council met in Miami Beach, 
February 1 to 10, to deal with a variety of prob- 
lems ranging from the general economic situation 
to machinery for settling jurisdictional disputes. 
The council expressed concern over the volume of 
unemployment and proposed a program of Gov- 
ernment action which included: increasing the 
amount and broadening the coverage of the Fed- 
eral minimum wage; strengthening State unem- 
ployment insurance systems; improving educa- 
tional, welfare, and health facilities; Federal aid 
for housing; and priority in tax reductions for 
persons with taxable incomes under $2,000. This 
program and other recommendations of the AFL 
were submitted later in the month to the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report. 


Jurisdictional Problems 


The council approved in broad outline a pre- 
liminary plan to secure peaceful settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes among AFL affiliates. The 
plan includes three major steps as follows: (1) 
direct negotiations between the unions in contro- 
versy; (2) if they fail to agree, the plan provides 
for conciliation by a neutral labor official named 
by the AFL; and (3) if no agreement is 
reached by these means, the plan provides for 
arbitration by a three-man board with power to 
make a final settlement. The two unions involved 
would each name one member of the board and 
jointly select the third. If they could not agree, 
the AFL would then appoint the third man from 
a panel of arbitrators. 

The plan is to be drawn up and presented 
formally at the May 1954 executive council meet- 
ing in Chicago, and then is to be considered 
immediately thereafter at a conference of officers 
of all AFL affiliates, in accordance with instruc- 
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tions of the 1953 AFL convention.? The plan 
will govern only those unions which subscribe to 
its terms, however. Nonsignatory affiliates could 
still submit their jurisdictional disputes to the 
executive council and the annual convention of 
the AFL, in accordance with present procedure. 

Dave Beck, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), indicated that 
the Teamsters’ union will not ratify the proposed 
plan, or the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact, unless 
other unions turn over approximately 50,000 
drivers and warehousemen who hold membership 
in their organizations. Later in February, the 
Teamsters’ general executive board voted to with- 
hold ratification of the AFL plan and also of the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding pact.’ The Teamsters’ pres- 
ident indicated a preference for working out 
jurisdictional agreements on a union-by-union 
basis, rather than concurring in an overall no- 
raiding pact. The Teamsters now have such 
agreements with the Machinists, Bakers, Uphol- 
sterers, Laundry Workers, and Building Service 
Employees—all AFL affiliates. 

Following adjournment of the AFL executive 
council, AFL President Meany reported that 40 
of the 110 AFL unions had agreed to sign the 
AFL-CIO no-raiding pact and that a number of 
others were awaiting approval of their executive 
boards for such action. 


Health and Welfare Funds 


Among the administration’s proposals for 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Act submitted to 
Congress in January was one for future amend- 
ment based on congressional study of union health 
and welfare funds. During the month, the AFL 
executive council and several unions took steps to 
improve administration of such funds. Inter- 
national unions of the AFL were advised by the 
executive council to take steps to put into effect 
uniform standards and procedures necessary to 
insure proper local administration of health and 
welfare funds, if they had not already done so. 

The United Plumbers and Pipefitters Associa- 
tion (AFL) established a National Committee on 
Health and Welfare Fund Research to help its 
locals set up welfare programs which will give 

! Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1165). 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 193). 
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maximum protection at lowest cost. In its 
preliminary report, the committee recognized that, 
on account of the high degree of local autonomy 
in the organization, centralized or national health 
and welfare programs would not be appropriate 
for the Plumbers. The committee is examining 
among other problems, the overlapping of pro- 
grams in certain areas, coverage of members who 
shift from one employer or locality to another, 
and differences among local plans in hospital and 
medical benefits and costs. 

The New York City AFL Central Trades and 
Labor Council in mid-February created a board of 
inquiry on union health, welfare, and pension 
funds, with the primary objective of drafting 
“ethical and economic standards” for such funds. 
The council named a 3-man commission composed 
of 2 management representatives and a union 
leader. An advisory committee of technical ex- 
perts and a full-time accounting and clerical office 
staff is proposed to work under the commission’s 
direction. The council indicated that all AFL 
affiliates in the New York area would be asked to 
cooperate and to accept the resulting recommen- 
dations. 


The Upholsterers’ International Union (AFL) 
voted in mid-February to investigate abuses in 
the operation of its employer-financed welfare 
fund, covering 50,000 members, which operates 


on a national basis. This inquiry was initiated 
to consider allegations of “padded” medical and 
hospital bilis and “collusion” between physicians 
and union members to inflate welfare costs. 

Mr. Beck asked a special panel of lawyers, at a 
meeting of the Teamsters’ general executive board, 
to recommend a formula for review of local wel- 
fare funds. Machinery for centralized review of 
welfare plans by the international is reportedly 
opposed by a number of local unions on the 
ground that it would lead to ultimate control by 
the parent union of all welfare operations. 


Transportation 


Railway Express. On February 17 a Presidential 
Emergency Board * recommended wage increases, 
“to correct inequities,” for Railway Express 
Agency employees in several cities, including 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, New York, and 
Chicago. The board, set up December 16, 1953, 
also recommended the elimination of wage differ- 
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entials between white and Negro platform workers 
in the Southeast performing identical work; wages 
of Negro workers should be raised to the Agency’s 
national minimum of $273.75 a month. 

Increases recommended by the board in large 
cities ranged up to $36 a month for express drivers 
and $32 for sorters. No wage changes were recom- 
mended for a number of cities. The Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks (AFL) had pro- 
posed increases ranging from 30 to 37% cents an 
hour ($51.99 to $64.99 a month) in 13 major cities 
and 3 suburban areas. The board’s recommenda- 
tions are not binding on the parties. However, 
there can be no strike, under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, until 30 days after the sub- 
mission of the report. 

Railway express drivers in the 8 metropolitan 
areas represented by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL) were not involved in the 
hearing before the emergency board. Their de- 
mands for a 35-cent-an-hour general increase and 
improved health and welfare benefits were in 
mediation at the close of February. 

Meanwhile, the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks had petitioned the National 
Mediation Board to hold an election to decide 
which union shall represent the approximately 
13,000 railway express drivers on a national basis. 
The interunion controversy over these drivers has 
a long history. After many years of jurisdic- 
tional struggles, the Clerks and Teamsters agreed 
in 1937 that express drivers in New York, Newark, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, and Cleveland were to be represented 
by the Teamsters’ union. The pact provided 
that the Clerks would continue to bargain for 
drivers in other cities, but jurisdiction would be 
surrendered whenever a majority of the drivers in 
any city became members of the Teamsters’ 
union. During the past year, the pact has been 
strained under the impact of conflicts between the 
two unions in Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
and Milwaukee. 


Railroads. Early in the month, Federal Judge 
Win G. Knoch denied® a petition of the major 
railroads for a declaratory judgment to bar ‘col- 
lective bargaining with the nonoperating railroad 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1954 (p. 192). 
* Akron, Canton and Youngstown R. R. v. C. R. Barnes, No, 6302183 
(U. 8. Dist. Court, Northern Dist., Ill., February 4, 1954). 
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brotherhoods on health and welfare and free trans- 
portation under the Railway Labor Act. Counsel 
for the carriers indicated that the decision would 
be appealed. 

Hearings were resumed in mid-February by the 
President’s Emergency Board in the dispute over 
fringe benefits between these unions and the 
carriers. On February 24, leaders of the brother- 
hoods and AFL President Meany protested to the 
President against the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
letter, dated February 3, to the Chairman of the 
Emergency Board, urging some solution that 
would not result either in a strike or in any justi- 
fication for another increase in freight rates on 
farm products. Union spokesmen contended that 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s action was an 
unwarranted interference with the Emergency 
Board’s consideration of the dispute. 

Following the earlier acceptance of the Trainmen 
and Firemen’s brotherhoods, the Order of Railway 
Conductors announced early in February that it, 
too, had accepted a 5-cent hourly wage increase, 
applying to its approximately 27,000 members on 
the Nation’s major railroads. The union also 
indicated that it had agreed to a recess in media- 


tion of its proposal for relating pay to size of 
locomotive. 

Meanwhile, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and representatives of the Nation’s 
carriers were considering a proffer of arbitration 
by the National Mediation Board in their wage 
dispute in which the Engineers are seeking greater 


pay differentials.’ The Switchmen’s Union of 
North America (AFL), representing more than 
10,000 workers, and the American Train Dis- 
patchers Association (Ind.), with approximately 
4,000 members, announced that they were taking 
a strike ballot among their members. 


Airlines. Negotiations between American Airlines 
and the Transport Workers Union (CIO)*® culmi- 
nated on January 25 in agreement on all points 
in dispute except the amount of a general wage 
increase. The wage issue was submitted to 
arbitration with the stipulation that any increase 
which might be awarded should be applied 
uniformly to all 6,300 workers covered by the 
contract. Gains under the new contract, effective 


* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 307). 
' See Monthly Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1216). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 308). 


January 1, 1954, included incorporation into the 
base rate of 16 cents an hour put into effect under 
the cost-of-living escalator provision during the 
past 3 years; increased shift differentials; im- 
proved disability and sick-leave compensation 
provisions; and other fringe benefits. In another 
development affecting the same carrier, steward- 
esses, represented by the Airline Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association (affiliated with the 
Airline Pilots Association, AFL), objected vigor- 
ously to a company policy statement which would 
establish a maximum age limit of 32 for steward- 
esses. 


Longshoring 


The independent Longshoremen’s Association 
announced new agreements with shipping associa- 
tions in 6 major East-Coast ports. The agree- 
ments provide for wage increases of 8 cents an 
hour, with an additional 2 cents an hour to the 
union’s welfare fund, for about 15,000 dock- 
workers in Portland (Maine), Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads. 
Spokesmen for the AFL Longshoremen’s union 
asserted that these new agreements would not 
impede the AFL’s drive to establish a “clean and 
decent union” for the longshoremen in these 
outside ports as well as in New York. 

Meanwhile, executive committees of the At- 
lantic Coast, South Atlantic, and Gulf Districts 
of the old Longshoremen’s union met with John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers 
(Ind.), and his brother, A. D. Lewis, leader of the 
union’s District 50, reportedly to consider affilia- 
tion proposals. The following week, the committee 
met with George Meany to discuss possible 
reaffiliation with the AFL. The federation 
expressed its willingness to take back units outside 
the port of New York, but ruled out any “nego- 
tiated peace’ with the New York waterfront 
union. Spokesmen for the ILA locals outside 
New York emphasized that any united action for 
a new affiliation for these groups must await a 
referendum among the longshoremen concerned. 

The National Labor Relations Board on Febru- 
ary 17 ordered a full hearing on charges of intimi- 
dation in the New York waterfront election last 
December. The New York NLRB Regional Di- 
rector had recommended that a hearing be held on 
three objections that had been filed after the bal- 
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loting on December 22 and 23. The Board ordered 
a hearing on two of these, namely, that: there was 
“an atmosphere of organized fear, violence and 
intimidation’ and that action had been taken by 
supervisors “threatening employees with economic 
reprisal if they did not vote for the ILA (Ind.).” 
The third objection was based on the inclusion of 
United Fruit Co. employees in the eligibility list.* 

A threatened strike by 3,500 tugboat workers 
in New York Harbor was averted when members 
of the independent Longshoremen’s Association 
voted on February 7 to accept the employers’ offer 
of a 6-percent general wage increase with a mini- 
mum of 10 cents an hour, and an additional 1 
cent an hour to the union’s welfare fund. 


Developments in Other Industries 


Textiles. Collective-bargaining developments in 
wool and worsted textile manufacturing early in 
February and late in January grew directly out 
of the economic problems of the industry. Stock- 
holders of the American Woolen Co. met in Boston 
to vote on various management proposals growing 
out of losses during recent years. The plans in- 
cluded sale of 11 of the company’s New England 
plants, 10 of which are shut down. Various groups 
of stockholders have instituted court action oppos- 
ing certain of these proposals. 

In a letter to the chairman of the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, the secretary-treasurer of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) stated: “Sixty 
woolen and worsted plants have been liquidated 
in the past 2 years, depriving 30,000 workers of 
their jobs.” He recommended that tariffs on 
imported woolen and worsted fabrics be raised 
from the present basis of 25 percent of value to 
45 percent. 

Delegates representing 60,000 woolen and wor- 
sted workers at the union’s conference in Boston 
in mid-January had authorized renewal of existing 
contracts without modification of wages or fringe 
benefits. A TWUA spokesman stated that an 
“overwhelming number” of woolen and worsted 
mills had sent in termination notices pending the 
outcome of contract renegotiations with American 
Woolen. Prenegotiation statements indicated that 
this company planned to ask for wage reductions 
and that the union was prepared to strike at the 
New England mills of American Woolen in the 
event of such reductions. 


Wage negotiations between Goodall-Sanford 
Co. at Portland (Maine) and the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL), representing 2,200 
production workers, were broken off in mid- 
February. Negotiations began nearly 2 months 
earlier at the company’s request for a reduction 
in wage rates under a reopening provision of the 
contract, which runs until July 1955. 

The Secretary of Labor announced on January 
28 a proposed increase in the minimum wage to 
$1.20 an hour for the woolen and worsted industry 
under the provisions of the Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey) Act. The Secretary’s notice in- 
dicated that the proposed minimum would affect 
directly a “negligible” proportion of the 112,000 
production workers in the industry. 

The cotton and rayon division of the Textile 
Workers Union (CIO), representing approximately 
90,000 employees in 160 northern cotton and 
rayon mills, announced that it would forego wage 
increase demands this year because of ‘‘depressed 
economic conditions” in this industry. The Fall 
River-New Bedford textile manufacturers’ nego- 
tiating group indicated that it would also forego 
demands for wage reductions at this time. TWUA 
contracts in the cotton and rayon industry remain 
in effect until April 1955, but contain a reopening 
provision which would allow wage negotiations 
this year. Two major New England cotton and 
rayon weaving mills, Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
and Verney Corp., notified the union that they 
would seek a reduction in wages at the reopening 
of contracts scheduled for April 15. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a study of the 
extent to which general wage changes had occurred 
in the cotton and synthetic textile industry since 
the Bureau’s occupational wage survey in March 
1952,” found that as of late 1953 textile mills 
in the South had maintained relatively unchanged 
the pay levels which prevailed in their plants in 
the spring of 1952. In New England, however, 
rates of pay had been reduced subsequent to the 
1952 survey. The report indicates that general 
wage rate increases, including cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, for northern cotton textile workers had 
amounted to approximately 16 cents between 
January 1950 and October 1953. The net in- 
crease for workers in southern mills during the 


* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 308). 
%” BLS Report No. 50, Wage Trends in the Cotton and Synthetic Textile 
Industry Since 1950 (processed, 14 pp., 1953). 
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same period was approximately 11 cents, or 10 
percent. 


Electrical Manufacturing. The International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) held a joint 
meeting of its General Electric and Westinghouse 
conference boards late in February to formulate 
demands to be presented in coilective-bargaining 
negotiations with the two companies in April. 
In addition to “substantial’’ wage increases and 
improved fringe benefits, the union indicated that 
it would seek a guaranteed annual wage for the 
more than 125,000 workers represented by the 
2 boards. 

The independent Electrical Workers union also 
called a meeting of its General Electric conference 
board to discuss contract demands, including 
increased wages and improved pension and health 
and welfare programs, in addition to a number of 
other fringe benefits. 

Western Electric Co. announced unilateral in- 
creases of 5 to 12 cents an hour (average 8.5 cents) 
and a seventh paid holiday for 14,000 production 
and maintenance employees in the Chicago (IIl.) 
area, effective February 8. The contract with the 


independent Communication Equipment Workers, 
the bargaining agent at the company since 1937, 


expired on October 25, 1953. Union representa- 
tion for production and maintenance workers has 
been in dispute since the contract expired. The 
CIO Communications Workers, the AFL Electrical 
Workers, and the AFL Machinists’ union have 
petitioned the NLRB for a representation election. 


Glass. The AFL Glass Bottle Blowers Associ- 
ation, representing 47,000 glassworkers in 58 
plants across the Nation, met with employer 
representatives in mid-February to negotiate 1954 
agreements. Lee W. Minton, president of the 
union, stated that the economic health of the 


industry was the best in history and that the 
union would seek a wage increase and other 
benefits amounting to “‘a packaze of considerably 
more than 10 cents an hour.”” On February 24, 
an agreement was reached by the union and the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, calling 
for a wage increase of 5 cents an hour and an 
industrywide pension plan for 7,000 glassblowers. 


Building Service. A new 3-year agreement be- 
tween the Building Service Employees’ Union 
(AFL) and the New York Realty Advisory Board 
on Labor Relations, announced on February 24, 
provides for an increase of $2.90 a week, termi- 
nation pay, and increased vacation and welfare 
benefits. The agreement covers 12,000 building- 
service employees in 1,100 Manhattan lofts and 
commercial buildings and, according to the union, 
is expected to set a pattern for 9,000 additional 
employees in 1,000 more commerical buildings in 
the metropolitan area. 


Miscellaneous. Delegates from 31 unions, rep- 
resenting an estimated 200,000 workers in the 
oil industry, met in Philadelphia in mid-February 
to explore the possibility of forming a new inter- 
national union. A provisional constitution uader 
which these unions could merge into an industry- 
wide union was agreed upon and is to be submitted 
to the rank-and-file membership. The major 
unions include the CIO Oil Workers International 
Union, representing approximately 130,000 oil 
workers, and the Central States Petroleum Union 
(Ind.), which represents about 30,000 employees 
of the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Approximately 1 million workers in automobile 
and related industries received a reduction of 1 
cent an hour, effective in March 1954, under auto- 
matic cost-of-living escalator clauses. 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Review 


The Problem of Abuse in Unemployment Benefits. By 
Joseph M. Becker. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1953. 412 pp., charts. $6.50. 

One of the most controversial issues in the field of 
unemployment insurance during the period between V—J 
Day and the end of 1947 revolved about the question: 
“Why are thousands of people drawing unemployment 
insurance when jobs are going begging?” 

Dr. Becker, on the staff of the Institute of Social Order 
at St. Louis University, is concerned with these questions: 
Was the process of reconversion after V-J Day retarded 
by the unemployment-insurance program? Was it so 
easy for claimants to draw on benefits, instead of going 
back to work, that unemployment was higher and employ- 
ment lower than they would have been in the absence of 
unemployment insurance? 

The post-World War II reconversion years were selected 
for intensive study because, in the author’s opinion, this 
was the period when opportunities for violation were the 
greatest in the program’s history and the defenses of the 
operating agencies against overpayment and fraud were 
weakest. During this period, the Armed Forces dropped 
from 12 million to less than 2 million; youths, women, and 
older workers were being pushed out of the labor force by 
returning veterans, and by skilled workers released at the 
cutback of military production. These labor-force 
changes and the conversion of industry to civilian pro- 
duction made it difficult to refer and place claimants, and 
to determine the suitability of work offers and the claim- 
ants’ availability for work. The size of the workloads 
handled is illustrated by the rise in continued claims for 
benefits from 1 million per month in July 1945 to 9 million 
in January 1946. As against the mounting workload, 
unemployment-insurance staffs had been cut to skeleton 
size by 1945 because of low unemployment. 

The job faced by the State agencies was complicated 
by the fact that two separate systems were operating side 
by side: the unemployment-insurance program and the 
new servicemen’s readjustment allowance system for 
World War II veterans. 

Dr. Becker has used employment, unemployment, and 
labor-force data for individual States and localities as a 
background for analysis of a substantial body of data on 
claims, referrals, placements, overpayments, and dis- 
qualifications. He gives the results of his observation of 
operations in many State central and local offices, and 
includes numerous examples of individual cases and situa- 


tions. 


The author concludes that ‘most of the benefit payments 
of the reconversion period must have been . . . proper 
according to the norm of the law. . . . The history of the 
period inclines one to answer in the negative the ques- 
tion . . . : Would not the record of reconversion employ- 
ment have been even better... if there had been no 
unemployment benefits? or at least if disqualification 
policies had been stricter and benefits had been paid to 
fewer people? . . . The burden of proof [is put] on anyone 
who answers the question in the affirmative.” 

Dr. Becker has not overlooked the many improper 
payments made either through willful or careless acts of 
claimants or because of agency error. He states that 
while “it is not possible to construct a ‘national average’ 
figure . . . in normal times . . . not more than 1 or 2 
percent of all benefits went to violators, working and 
nonworking combined. . . . However, an estimate of 3 
or 4 percent does not seem impossibly high for the recon- 
version period.” 

The author points up the inadequate collection and 
analysis of administrative data as a guide to policymakers 
and operating officials. “At no time... has anyone 
been in a position to offer a reasonably accurate estimate 
of the amount of improper payments. In 1945... not 
one of the 48 States had adequate evidence of the propor- 
tion of claims and claimants it was paying but would not 
pay if it knew all the relevant facts.” In addition to calling 
attention to these gaps in our information, Dr. Becker has 
made useful suggestions for filling them. 

In a volume containing so many details and analyses, the 
existence of some errors of fact and of interpretation 
should not detract from the book’s real merits. Students 
of social-security programs, administrators, and legis- 
lators will find it an aid to better understanding of 
unemployment-insurance developments during the recon- 
version period. It constitutes a useful beginning in the 
research required in this field, and points out many 
additional areas in which work should be done. 

—Puiur Bootn 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Child and Youth Employment 


From School to Job: Guidance for Minority Youth. By Ann 
Tanneyhill. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1953. 28 pp., bibliography. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet 200.) 25 cents. 


Just a Minute—Are You Thinking About a Job? By 
Lazelle D. Alway. New York, National Child Labor 
Committee, 1953. 22 pp. (Pamphlet 411.) 10 
cents. 

Brief paragraphs addressed to teen-agers concerning the 
importance of finishing high school, whether full- or part- 
time work is desirable, qualities a young worker should 
have, and provisions of child-labor laws. 


Young Workers in the United States: Annual Report of 
National Child Labor Committee, for Year Ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. By Gertrude Folks Zimand. New 
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York, National Child Labor Committee, 1953. 19 pp. 
(Publication 412.) 


The Boy Behind the Pins: A Report on Pinsetters in Bowling 
Alleys. By Miciam Fuhrman. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1953. 48 pp., bibliography. (Bull. 170.) 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Printed edition of a report first issued in processed form. 


Measures for the Protection of Young Workers in Japan. 
Tokyo, Ministry of Labor, 1953. 46 pp. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Cost of Living. By Helen B. Shaffer. Washington (1205 
19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1954. 
18 pp. (Vol. I, 1954, No.1.) $1. 
Major topics discussed are postwar living costs and 
spending power, food prices and marketing costs, and rise 
in costs of shelter and medical care. 


Farm Incomes and Living Costs for Certain Kansas Farm 
Families, 1984-1950. By Myrtle Gunselman Correll. 
(In Journal of Home Economics, Washington, March 
1954, pp. 171-175, chart. 60 cents.) 


Consumption of Food in the United States, 1909-52. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 1953. 249 pp. 70 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


A Survey of World Food Production. By K. Skovgaard. 
Copenhagen, International Union of Food and Drink 
Workers’ Associations, 1953. 48 pp., bibliography. 


Income 


Income of Hawaii. By Charles F. Schwartz. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics, 1953. 73 pp., charts, map. 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Presents the first official estimates of personal income in 
Hawaii, showing changes since 1939, with explanations of 
the meaning of the estimates and of how they were de- 
veloped. Some comparative data for continental United 
States as a whole and for individual States are included. 


National Income and Expenditure, [Great Britain], 1946- 
1962. London, Central Statistical Office, 1953. 98 
pp. 6s. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


National Survey of Personal Incomes and Savings, [Great 
Britain}: Part IV, Personal Saving and Consumption 
Expenditure. By H. F. Lydall. (Jn Bulletin of the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Oxford, 
October-November 1953, pp. 341-401, charts. 3s. 6d.) 

For a note on contents of previous parts of this survey, 
see item on Part III in Monthly Labor Review for Septem- 


ber 1953 (p. 988). 


Official Estimates of [New Zealand] National Income and 
Sector Accounts, 1938-39—1952-68. Wellington, 
Census and Statistics Department, 1953. 60 pp., 
charts. (Special Supplement to July 1953 issue of 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics.) 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


A Guide to Federal Safety Films and Slides. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Federal Safety Council, 
1954. 40pp. Free. 


The 1954 Directory of Occupational Safety Posters. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1953. 72 pp. 50 cents. 


United States Navy Safety Precautions. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of the Navy, Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, 1953. 501 pp., diagrams. (OPNAV 
34P1.) $3. 

A product of 5 years’ study by the Safety Precautions 
Board established in 1948 by direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy. The precautions laid down are intended for 
application throughout the Naval Establishment, ashore 
and afloat, by both military and civilian personnel. 


Haulage Fatalities in Bitumincus Coal Mines, 19538. By 
D. 8. Kingery. Washington, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, [1954]. 16 pp.; 
processed. (Mineral Industry Surveys; HSS 425.) 
Limited free distribution. 


Industrial Relations 
1958 Series. Ann 


niversity of Michigan, Bureau of Industrial 
(Bull. 20.) 


Addresses < Industrial Relations, 


Arbor, 
Relations, 1953. Various pagings. 


How To Get a Better Labor Agreement. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1953. 12 pp., illus. 
(‘Here’s How” Series, 18.) Minimum order 10 
copies, 23 cents each. 


Introduction to Collective Bargaining. By Domenico 
Gagliardo. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
590 pp., bibliography. $6. 


The NLRB [National Labor Relations Board] and the 
Multsemployer Unit. By Dallas L. Jones. (Jn Labor 
Law Journal, Chicago, January 1954, pp. 34-46. $1.) 


Survey of Grievance and Arbitration Procedures in the 
Houston Industrial Area. By John P. Owen. Hous- 
ton, Texas, University of Houston, College of Business 
Administration, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, 1953. 33 pp. (Industrial Relations Se- 
ries, 1.) $1. 

Covers procedures in 36 companies which bargain col- 
lectively with their employees through a certified union. 

The companies were distributed among 18 industries. 
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The Settlement of Labor Disputes in New Zealand. By 
Arthur Tyndall. Boston, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Department of Economics and Social 
Science, Industrial Relations Section, [1953]. 57 pp. 


Labor Organizations 


Report of Proceedings of 72d Convention of American 
Federation of Labor, St. Louis, Mo., September 21-26, 
1958. Washington, American Federation of Labor, 
[19537]. 70 pp. 75 cents. 


Menand Unions. By John G. Mapes. New York, Group 
Attitudes Corporation, 1953. 35 pp. $1. 

Summary of attitudes toward unions of about 2,000 

workers in 15 cities in 8 Eastern and Midwestern States. 


Union Shop Under Taft-Hartley. By Jerome L. Toner. 
(In Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
January 1954, pp. 258-273. $1.50.) 


Atiempts at General Union—A Study in British Trade Union 
History, 1818-1834. By G. D. H. Cole. London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1953. 218 pp. 16s. ($3.50, 

’ §$t. Martins Press, Inc., New York.) 


TCO [Tjdnstemaénnens Centralorganisation]. Stockholm, 
Central Organization of Salaried Employees in 
Sweden, 1953. 46 pp., charts. In English. 

Account of the purpose, work, and growth of the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees in Sweden, with a 
section on conditions of employment of salaried employees, 
Le Syndicalisme Libre en Suisse. Geneva, Les Editions 

Radar, 1953. 172 pp. 

Symposium on the history, composition, and achieve- 
ments of the trade-union movement of Switzerland, by 
leading officials of the dominant trade-union federations 
affiliated with the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


Manpower 


Manpower Resources for National Security. Washington, 


U. 8. Office of Defense Mobilization, 1954. 70 pp., 
charts. 35 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 
A report to the President by the director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, January 6, 1954. 


How the U. S. Employment Service Helps Small Businesses. 
By Raymond 8S. Ward. Washington, U. 8. Small 
Business Administration, 1954. 4 pp. (Management 
Aids for Small Business, 41.) Free. 

Describes ways in which the Employment Service and 
its affiliated State employment offices can help in solving 
manpower problems. 


How To Attract and Hold Engineering Talent. Washington, 


Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry, - 


1954. 60 pp., bibliography. (Executive Research 


Survey 3.) $2. 


Health Manpower Source Book: Section 3, Medical Social 
Workers. By Leslie W. Knott, M.D., and others. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, 1953. 78 pp., 
bibliography, charts, survey forms. (PHS Pub. 263, 
Sec. 3.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Gives data on the number, characteristics, and distri- 
bution of medical social workers and on their employment 
in hospitals, as well as other information. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


Financing Hospital Care in the United States: Recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Financing oy Hospital 
Care. [Chicago (50 East Oak Street), Commission on 
Financing of Hospital Care], 1954. 56 pp. $1. 

Summary report on the Commission’s comprehensive 
investigation of costs of hospital care, containing not only 
its recommendations but also statements of the principles 
underlying the recommendations, and highlights of its 
three study reports to be published this year. These three 
reports will deal, respectively, with prepayment and the 
community, financing hospital care for nonwage and low- 
income groups, and factors affecting the costs of hospital 
care. 


National Consumer Survey of Medical Costs and Voluntary 
Health Insurance: Summary Report 1, The Extent of 
Voluntary Health Insurance in the United States as of 
July 1953. New York, Health Information Founda- 
tion, [19547]. 18 pp.; processed. 

Additional reports in this “summary” series are: No. 2, 
Voluntary health insurance and consumer expenditures for 
personal health services in the United States, July 1952 
through June 1953; No. 3, Voluntary health insurance and 
utilization of personal health services in the United States, 
July 1952 through June 1953; No. 4, Debt among families 
in the United States due to costs of personal health services 
as of July 1953. Also available is a pamphlet describing 
the purposes and work of the Health Information Foun- 
dation. 


Health and Welfare Funds in the Building and Construction 
Trades in Washington, D. C., and Vicinity as of June 
30, 19538. Washington, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington Building and Construction Trades 
Council; and Construction Contractors Council, 1953. 
80 pp. 


Destination: Safety. (In Industrial Bulletin, State Depart- 
ment of Labor, New York, December 1953, pp. 3-7, 
illus.) 

Account of the comprehensive medical plan of the Third 

Avenue Transit System in New York City and its effect 

on accident and illness rates. 
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Old-Age Problems 


Analysis of Old Age Politics in the United States. By 
Abraham Holtzman. (Jn Journal of Gerontology, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 1954, pp. 56-66, bibliog- 
raphy. $2.50.) 
Compares the situation of old-age pressure groups in 
the United States today with that in earlier decades, and 
with the different picture in western Europe. 


The Needs of Older People and Public Welfare Services to 
Meet Them. By Elizabeth Wickenden. Chicago, 
American Public Welfare Association, 1953. 148 pp., 
bibliography. $2. 


Older People. By Robert J. Havighurst and Ruth 
Albrecht. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1953. 415 pp. $5. 

Part 1 is a general review of conditions of life, including 
the economic position, of older people in the United 
States; Part 2 reports on a study of older people’s lives in 
a small midwestern city. 


Farmers Conceptions ané Plans for Economic Security in 
Old Age. By W. H. Seweil, C. E. Ramsey, L. J. 
Ducoff. Madison, University of Wisconsin, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1953. 23 pp., map. 
(Research Bull. 182.) 


Postwar Changes in the Income Position of the Aged. By 
Jacob Fisher. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, Febru- 
ary 1954, pp. 7-10. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Personnel Management 


The Personnel Administrator at the Crossroads: Meeting 
the New Challenges of Personnel Management. New 
York, American Management Association, 1953. 
54 pp. (Personnel Series, 153.) $1.25. 


Personnel Management—Principles, Practices, and Point 
of View. By Walter Dill Scott, Robert C. Clothier, 
William R. Spriegel. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1954. 690 pp., bibliography, charts, 
forms, illus. 5thed. $6.50. 


Personnel Practices and Employee Benefit Plans [in Hawaii). 
{Honolulu], Hawaii Employers Council, Research De- 
partment, 1953. 76 pp. (Special Publication 25.) 


Better Communications in Small Business. By I. I. Raines. 
Washington, U. S. Small Business Administration, 
1953. 39 pp., bibliography. (Small Business Man- 
agement Series, 7.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


How To Be a Better Supervisor. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1954. 12 pp. (“Here's 


How” Series, 22.) Minimum order 10 copies, 23 
cents each. 
Two other recent “Here’s How” pamphlets in the per- 
sonnel-management field are How To Develop an Under- 
study and How To Use Praise. 


The Rating of Performance With the Help of Films. By 
Paul F. Fornallaz; translated by Harold E. Kubly. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Business Research and Service, 
1954. 35 pp., illus. (Wisconsin Commerce Studies, 
Vol. I, 6.) $1.15. 


[Suggestion Systems— The Gateway To Progress: Proceedings 
of 11th Annual National Convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems, Pittsburgh, October 26- 
27, 1958.) (In NASS Quarterly, Chicago, Winter 
1953-54; 76 pp., illus.) 


Social Security (General) 


Handbook on Federal Grants-in-Aid. New York, American 
Parents Committee, Inc., 1953. 216 pp. $1.50. 
Describes the principal Federal grants-in-aid programs; 
shows amounts granted, by State, 1952-53; and lists the 
State agencies administering the programs. 


Increased Living Costs and Social Security Benefits. By 
Carl H. Farman. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, Janu- 
ary 1954, pp. 14-19, 25. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

Shows how various countries relate social-security bene- 
fits to increases in cost of living, with particular reference 
to Denmark, Sweden, Austria, and Italy. 


Danish Social Structure: Pamphlet 1, Historical Backgroumd 
of Social Welfare in Scandinavia; Pamphlet 2, Family 
Welfare; Pamphlet 3, Health Insurance. Copenhagen, 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, International 
Relations Division, 1953. Various pagings. 


Wage Policies 


The Why and How of Wage Incentives. By Bruce Payne. 
(In Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, Chicago, 
January 1954, pp. 60-62, 64, et seq., illus. 75 cents.) 


Incentive Systems and Wage Controls. By Sar A. Levitan. 
(In Labor Law Journal, Chicago, February 1954, pp. 
111-118. $1.) 

Third in a series of three articles in which the author 
has examined policies of the U. S. Wage Stabilization 
Board. The previous articles dealt with Individual Wage 
Adjustments Under the WSB (Labor Law Journal, Septem- 
ber 1953) and Intraplant Inequities and Wage Controls 
(Labor Law Journal, November 1953). 


Wage Policies of the WSB [Wage Stabilization Board): 
A Symposium. By Arthur M. Ross and others. 
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(In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 1954, pp. 175-245. $1.50.) 


Cost-of-Living Adjustments in Australian Wage Determina- 
tion. By Kingsley Laffer. (Jn Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., January 1954, pp. 
278-287. $1.50.) 


Payment by Results in the Building Industry in Eastern 
Europe. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
December 1953, pp. 524-541. 60cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

A study, based mainly on Soviet and Polish sources, 
of payment by results (increasing rates of pay to workers 
for greater production) in the USSR and its satellite 
countries. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Iowa Muncipal Salaries, 1953, in Cities Over 5,000 Popula- 
tion. Iowa City, State University of Iowa, Institute 
of Public Affairs, and League of Iowa Municipalities, 
1953. 32pp. $1. 

Data on hours of work, overtime pay, holidays, vacations, 
and sick leave are included. 


Salaries of Library Personnel, 1952. By Hazel B. Tim- 
merman. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1953. 60 pp. $1.25. 

Results of survey made in March 1952 by Board on 

Personnel Administration, American Library Association. 


Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operating Em- 
ployees, July 1, 1958. By Alexander Moros. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1954. 10 pp. (Bull. 1153.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wages, Earnings, and Employment, Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway, 1866-1896. By Rendigs Fels. 
Nashville, Tenn., Vanderbilt University Press, 1953. 
72 pp., charts. (Paper 10, Institute of Research and 
Training in the Social Sciences, Vanderbilt University.) 
$1. 

Can be considered a “‘pilot’’ study of statistical data 
available from company payroll and other records. 


Wage Rates, Working Conditions, in Eight Construction 

Trades, [Canada]. (In Labor Gazette, Department 

of Labor, Ottawa, January 1954, pp. 134-151. 25 
cents.) 

Based on provisions of collective agreements in force 

on December 1, 1953, in 42 Canadian cities, “from coast 
to coast.” 


Miscellaneous 


Aviation Facts and Figures, 1958. Edited by Rudolf 
Modley and Thomas J. Cawley. Washington, Air- 
craft Industries Association of America, Inc., 1953. 
224 pp. $5. 

A chapter on labor gives information on employment, 


earnings, working hours, labor turnover, and women em- 
ployees, in 1953, and on strikes and work-injury rates in 
1952, with comparative figures for earlier years. 


Historical and Descriptive Supplement to Economic Indi- 
cators. By Committee Staff of Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, 83d Congress, Ist Session. 
Washington, 1953. 63 pp. 35 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

Reproduces data from employment, wage, price, income, 

and other standard series, on an annual basis through 1952. 


Index of Super Market Articles in Chain Store Age, Pro- 
gressive Grocer, and Super Market Merchandising, 
1936-1952. Chicago, Super Market Institute, Inc., 
1953. 71 pp. 

Includes articles on industrial relations and personnel 
matters. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual Time Study and Methods 
Conference, Society for Advancement of Management 
with the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Management Division, New York City, April 16-17, 
1958. New York, Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, Inc., 1953. 124 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Race, Jobs, & Politics: The Story of FEPC [Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee]. By Louis Ruchames. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1953. 255 
pp. $3.75. 


Aspects of Industrialization. By William Arthur Lewis. 
Cairo, National Bank of Egypt, 1953. 41 pp. 

Three lectures in which the author has considered ‘‘some 
problems of industrialization which arise in countries 
where the standard of living is low, and where cheap fuel 
and metal ores are not available.” 


Indigenous Peoples: Living and Working Conditions of 
Aboriginal Populations in Independent Countries. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1953. 628 pp., 
maps, illus. (Studies and Reports, New Series, 35.) 
$4. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO. 

A report on social and economic aspects of the problem 
of indigenous peoples in independent countries, and of the 
national and international action undertaken to integrate 
them into the economic life of each country and improve 
their living and working conditions. 


Economic Survey of Japan (1952-1953). Tokyo, Economic 
Counsel Board, 1953. 223 pp., charts. 

Chapters are devoted to prices, standard of living, and 
labor, the latter including data on employment and un- 
employment, wages, hours worked per month, and 
productivity. 


Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, Waterfront 
Industry Commission, [New Zealand], for the Year 
Ended March $1, 1958. Wellington, 1953. 61 pp. 

Includes data on wages, hours worked, amount of cargo 
handled, and man-days lost from various causes. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
{In thousands) 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricultural 
ting firms. These 

“x ed ¥ of the 
es , any pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. of thie p who 
worked in more than 1 establishment during the reporting period will be 
counted more than once. in Federal establishments the data generally refer 
to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; in 
State and local government, to persons who of = | rf of the 
pay period ending on, or immediately prior to, the day of the month. 
roprietors, self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
These employment series have been adjusted to first 

ta from govern 





These respects the nonagricultural cenpleyment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1, civilian 
labor force), which are obtained by household interviews. This MRLF 
series relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. 
It includes all persons with a job whether at work or not, proprietors, self- 
employed unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 

’ Durab goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 


products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation equipment); machinery (except elec- 
Cf ~~ he 
related products; and man g industries. 


mill ucts; apparel 
and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; - 
and allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 


and leather products. 
with January 1952, the data for Federal employment are not 
comparable with those for prior years, primarily as a result of changes 
in di tion. The following changes were made starting with that month: 
(1) data refer to the last day of the month rather than the first of the month; 
(2) emplo f the F Reserve Banks and of the mixed-o 
banks of ferred fro’ 








‘State and local government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
volunteer firemen and elected officials of small local units. 
tComputation of these data has been discontinued. 


See NoTE on p. 450. 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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1 See footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 
See Nore on p. 450. 


TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
[In thousands} 
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! Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and 
Government corporations. Civilian employment in yards, arsenals, 
— and on force-account is also . 

1 Includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

+ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Met- 
ro 

politan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
counties), 


*Post Office Department employment was not available beginning with 
February 1953; and the January figure was used through June. Beginning 
with July 1953, actual] data are reported. 


Bee Nore on p. 450. 
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Sourcs: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Labor Turnover 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 


Manufacturing—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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79. 65) 
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$00 38 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 












































































































































































































































Spectal-industry ma- Printing-trades ma- 
chinery (except Food. products Paper-industries General industrial 
Year and month metalworking ma- machinery Textile machinery machinery ~~ oa and equip- machinery ! 
ehinery)! 
Avg. Avg. | Avg Ave Avg. ve. | Ave. Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly Ase briy. | wkly ore hriy. | wkly oe briy. | wkly oie brly. | wkly ouly briy. | wkly bts brly. 
earn: Seume earn- | earn- | Pours | arn: | earn- cly-| earn- | earn- | hours | ear | earn- hours | earn | earn- | hours | “*D- 
ings ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
;———| ee | —_— ——_— | ———__ | -——_——_ —-———— | —--- 
| | 
Average....-.- $74. 73 43.7| $1.71| $74.56) 43.1) $1.73 $68.79, 42.2) $1.63) $80.07 47.1| $1.70) $82.09) 43.9) $1.87 $77. 08 44.3) $1.74 
A verage...... 77.40, 43.0 1.80, 77 42.6 1.83] 68.54, 40.8) 1.68) 8208 45.6 1.80) 87.36) 43.9 1.99) 79.24 43.3 1.83 
January ......- RO. 54 43.3 1.86, 80. 42.8 1.87| 73.08 42.0 1.74| 82.98 45.1 1.84) 95.85 45. 0) 2.13) 82.46 43.4 1.90 
February... 81.78 43.5 1.88 79.71, 424) 1.88) 73.60 42.3 1.74| 82.70 4.7 1.85) 94. 55 4.6 2.12} 82 51 43.2 1.91 
Mareh .... 82 16, 42.7) 1.88) 8208) 43.2) 1.90) 7A 08} 42.0) 1.74) 83.62) 45.2) 1.85) 96 o6] 45.1) 2.13] 84.53) 43.8) 1.93 
April.........- 81.84, 4.3 1.89, 79.41 41.9} 1.90) 7238) 41.6 1.74, 8422) 44.8 1.88) 95. 64 “4.9 2.13) 83 76 43.4 1.9 
May a1 as} 643.2) «1.89| 8228} 423-6) 1.91) 7280) 416) 1.75 83.22} 44.5] 187) 0413] 444) 212) 83.76) 43.4) 1.93 
FURE..cccecces 81.27, 43.0} 1.89 81.51] 429) 1.90) 72 45| 41.4] (1.75) 82.84) 44.3) 1.87] 92.00) 43.6 2.11} 83.38) 43.2) 1.93 
FOP ...e<cccces 80. 37 42.3 1.90 82.75 43.1 1 69. 60 40.0 1.74) 81.97 43.6 1.88) 93.93 4.1 2.13) 82.60) 42. 8| 1.93 
‘August ......| 70.76} 422) 1.89) $232) 43.1) 1 9i| 70.47, 40.5, 1.74) 81.03) 43.8) 1.85) 91.15) 45.2 2.11} 82.45) 42.5) 1.94 
September a0.26| 41.8) 1.92) 81.25) 421 1.93 69.34) 39.4) 1.76) 82.03) 43.4) 1.89) 9% 09| 43.5 2.14) 83.49) 42.7, 196 
October , 81.22 42.3 1.92, 81 45 42.2 1.93) 71.98 40.9 1.76 82.40 43.6) 1.89) 04.83 43.3 2.19, 83.92 42.6 1.97 
November....| 81. 48 42.0 1.94 381.09 41.8 1.94) 71.15 40.2 1.77) 81.65 43.2 1.89) 97.46 4.3 2.20; 83.33 42.3 1.97 
December 83. 23 42.9 1.94 83.89 42.8 1.96 73.63 41.6 1. 77} 86. 98 45.3 1.92| 97.24 44.0 2.21; 83.95 42.4 1.98 
January oo 10 41.5) 1.93, 81.54 41.6 1.96) 69.87, 39.7. 1.76) 83.60 440 1.90) 91.50 42.6. 2.15) 81.56) 41.4 1.97 
ln Mechanical power- | Mechanical stokers 
Pumps, air and gas | Conreyors and conrey- Blowers, erhaust and Industrial trucks, : co . 
compressors ing equipment ventilating fans tractors, ete. a equip ath. fur- 
Average .....- $76 88 44 $1.72| $77. 35 43.7| $1.77) $71.64 42.9} $1. 67) $80. 28 45.1) $1.78) $79.12 44.7| $1.77) $72. 58 43.2) $1.68 
Average - 78. 66 43.7 1.80| 79.79 42 9 1.86, 74.47 42.8 1.7 81. 22 43.2 1.88} 80.17 43.1 1.86) 76 97 43.0 1.79 
January .....-- 81. 16 43.4 1.87) 83. 57 43.3 1.93) 75. 58 42.7 1.77| 83.42 0. 1. 4 43.9 1.95, 79.18 42.8) 1.85 
February... 81. 22 43.2 1.88, $2.75 43.1 1.92) 75.23) 425 1.77| 82.41 42.7 1.93) 86. 48 4.0 1.97| 70.34 42.2 1.88 
Mare! “ a3 47 a. 7 191) 85 45 44! 1.94) 76 11 ao 1.77] 85.22 43.7 1.95} 87 47 “44 1.97} 82 32 4.1 1.91 
April 82 70) 43.3 1.91} 85.22 3.7 1.95) 76.01) 427 1.78, 84.24 43.2 1.95; 86 24 44.0) 1.96, 80. 46 42.8 1. 88 
May R256) 42.0] 1.92) 85.26) 440) 194 7654) 40) 1 al 24.83] 42.5] 1.95] 8624) 44.0) 1.96 81.13) 427) 1 90 
June g2 37| 42.9 1.92) 84.97 43.8 1. 94|° ‘77. 51) 43.3 1.79 8274 42.0 1.97| 85.06 43.4 1.96) 81.02 42.2 1.92 
July | 80.83 42.1) 1.92) 8 3h 44.0) 1.94 75.58 42.7 1.77) 83. 50) 42.6 1.96) 85. 50 43.4 1.97| 77.46 41.2 1.88 
August | 80.87) 41.9 1.93, &2.06 42.3) 1.94) 78.62 43.2 1.82) 82.35) 41.8 1.97| 85. 50 43.4 1.97} 80.70 41.6 1.94 
September....| 84.91] 43.1] 1.97) 83.27) 427) 1 95| 77.38| 41.6] 1.86) 83.07) 426] 1.95) 84 94) 42.9} 1.98) 80.93) 41.5) 1.95 
October --| 83. 30 42.5 1.9%, 84.32 42.8 1.97) 78.02 42.4 1.84 84.51) 42.9) 1.97 84. 60 42.3 2.00, 84.35) 42.6 1.98 
November....| 81. 51 41.8 1.95, 85.77 43.1 1.99, 75.99 41.3 1.84 84.18 42.3 1.99} 85.02) 42.3 2.01; 81.7 41.5 1.97 
December 80. 90 41.7 1.94 85.80 42.9 2.00; 76.54 41.6 1.84 80.54 41.3 1.95, 85. 85 42.5 2.02, 83.36 42.1 1.98 
January 81.16 41.21.97 83.10 424 1.96) 7448 40.7 _1.83,_73.58 38.3 1.92) 84.02) 41.8 2.01) 8217 41.5' 1.98 
| | 
| . , Commercial laundry 
| Office and store ma- | Computing machines Service-industry and Domestic laundry 
chines and devices * and cash registers Typewriters household machines * equipment dry-cleentng, ond 
} | | | 
Average $73 aa 41.9) $1.75) $78.85 41.5) $1. 99) $AS. 16 42 | $1. 60) $70. 64 40.6) $1.74!) $69. 32 40.3) $1.72) $75.37 44.6) $1.69 
A vernge } 75 on} 40.9] 1.84) 81.80) 40.9) 209 A888} 41.0) 1.68 75.811 41.2] 1.84] 75.07] 40.8) 1.84) TAA 43.8) 1 75 
January......-| 76.92) 40.7 1.88) 84.46 41.2 2.05) 9.37 40.1 1.73) 80.79 42.3 1.91; 81.75 428 1.91) 78. 04 43. 1.79 
February | 76.14] 40.5) 1.88) 8242] 404) 204) 60.89 404) J 73| 80.26, 41.8} 1.92) 83.42] 43.0] 1.94) 76.43) 427) 1.79 
Maret va as} 640 S| «PRO RAZ 403] 205, GOSS) 402) 1.73) 8145 422) 1.95) OO 06} 41.7] 1.92] 7547) 424) 1.78 
April 76.95 40.5] 1.90} 82.82) 404) 205) 69.43) 39.9) 17 80.51; 41.5] 1.94) 76.24) 39.5) 1.93) 75.72) 42 3} 1.79 
May 75.79 «40.1 1 AO} 81.40 79 9} 4204) 69.03) 39 o| 1.73] 78.83} 40.9) 1.92) 77.78) 40.3 1 93} 75 18) 420) 1.7 
June 77.57, 4.4 1.92) 83. 62 40.2 2.08} 70.75, 40.2 1.7 77. 95) 40.6 1.92) 77.41) 39.9 1.94) 76.44 42.0 1.82 
FET . candevcune 77.71 39 9 1.93) 83.91 40.1 2.07] 70.98 40 1| 1.77| 79.15 40.8 1. 94) 74.88) 38 6) 1.94 76.74 42.4 1.81 
August | 26.20; 40.0) 1.92] 81.77) 39.5) 207) 71.33) 40.3) 1.77) 77.20) 40.0 1.93] 75.64 39.6 1.91) 76.80) 42.2) 1.82 
September 77.78} 40.3) 1.93] 81.99) 39.8) 208) 72 54) 40.3) 1.80) 76.82) 39.6] 1.94) 77.42) 39.3) 1 Q7| 75.93) 41.0) 1.83 
October ....-. 73.38 40.4 1.94) 83.81 40.1 200! 73.98 41.1) 1.80) 7918) 40.4) 1.96 81.77, 41.3) 1.98 78.57) 427) 1.84 
November | 78. 39 40.2 1.95) 84.21 40.1 2.10| 72.54 40.3 1.80) 77.03) 39. 5) 1.95, 78.20 39.9 1.96; 76.91) 41.8] 1.84 
December 79. 59 40.4 1.97) 85.44 40.3 2.12) 72.94 40.3 1.81; 78.01; 39.8 1.96, 77.03 39.3 1.96) 77 75 41.8 1. 86 
: January 73.60 30.9 1.97) $4.82 40.2) 211) 70.95 302 1.81|_78.80\_ 40.0 1.97| 74.86' 38.0, 1.97|_73.97'_ 40.2|__ 1.84 
, P Refrigerators and air- Miscellaneous ma- Fabricated pipe, Rall and roller Machine shops (fob 
Sewing machines conditioning unils chinery parts? fittings, and valves bearings and repair) 
Average $79.42) 4 ‘ $1. 83} $89. 6° 39.8] $1.75] $74.30] 43.2] $1.72] $71.81] 43.0) $1.67) $76. 82] 43.4] $1.77) $74.3 43.2) $1.72 
A vernge 7.73} 40.6] (1.89) MO 421) 1.85) 75.38 421) 179 2330] 47] 1.76) 74.57) 41.2) 18t) WBS) 43.4) 181 
January....... 76.38} 40.2) 1.90) 82.22 42.6 1.9) 77.33 41.8 1.85| 75.67 40.9 1.85| 77.98 41.7 1. 87) 79. 30) 43.1 1,86 
February... 76.57; 40.3 1) 81.29 41 9 1.9 78. 35 41.9 1.87] 75.89 40.8) 1.86} 79.19 41.9 1. 89| 80. 29 43.4 1,85 
March 77.38} 40.3} 192) 8350) 426) 1.96) 79.52) 42.3 Lae} 77.23} 41.3] 187} 80.18) 422) 1.90 80. 91 43.5) 1.84 
CS 701) 39.8) 106) 82.12 41.9 1.96) 79.15 42.1 1.88) 77.83 41.4 1.88) 79.38 42.0 1. 89) 80. 78 43.2 1. 87 
May ; 76.62, 39 7| 1.93) 797 4} 1 oal 77.64] 41.3] Lae] 76.70) 40.8) 1.88) 76.52) 40.7 1.88} 79.48) 425 1.87 
ED. coscseened 77.01; 39.9) 1.93] 78.96 40.7 1.94) 78.44 41.5 1.89| 77.08 41.0 1.88) 78.12 40.9 1.91; 80.09 42.6 1,88 
July 77.99 40.2; 1.94) 80.16) 40.9) 1.96) 76.17 40.3 1.89) 73.13 38.9 1.88) 76. 95: 40.5 1.90} 78.77 41.9 1. 88 
August 75.83| 39.7) 1.91) 77.42) 39.7) 1.95) 70.04) 41 6 1.90] 78.69} 41.2) 1.91) 78.06) 41.3) 1.89 79.95, 42.3) 1.89 
September....| 77.20} 40.0) 1.93) 76.83) 39.4) 1.9 79.30} 41.3} 1.92] 79.52) 41.2) 1.93) 7 57; 40.4) 1.92) 80.41) 421) 1.91 
October 77. 02 39.7) 1. o4| 79.40 40.1 1.98} 79.49) 41.4 1.92} 80.10) 41. 5 1.93) 76.22 39.7 1.92, 81.98 42.7 1,92 
November 78. 61 39. 7) 1.98 77.03 39.1 1.97| 79. 7: 41.1 1.94) 80.7 41.4 1.95 76.04 39.4 1.93 81.22 42.3 1.92 
December 78. 80 39. 6 1.99 78 41 39.6 1.93 80.93 41.5 1.95) 81. | 41.6 1.9 78.59 40.3} 1.95 82 22} 42.6 1.93 
January 700 #327 19 SAD 4F 2M WR 44 195 TKR 4 «1.95 76.83 39.2) 1.96 80.20’ 41.6 1.93 





see footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1 


Manufacturing—Continued 


and motor-generator 
sels 


Motors, generators, 


RaSsssssssetses 
Gi eicics  cicicd ciel ciciel 





SenCwecoensunneo 





Sat 


NSSRSASSRASSSA 
att tT Pre Per eer) 


for vehicles 


RERZSZ2SSR22ES25 


Brsts sda 





Fer BOnooocnwmr-oen 
S$Ssasaiss 
ee eed 





EezaESHSRRATETE 
SRERERERREEEEES 


Miscellaneous electri- 
cal products ? 


SSSSSSsVSSrkKeRee 





Motor ochicles, bodies, 
parte, and accessories 


SSALASSKKSALARA 
Grieleiodcded clcied ciel of ed od 


| FSSSBSSSSRHNSSH HS 


SSRae-28= 





recording instru- 


Electrical indicating, 
measuring, and 
ments 


SRRRREKRSRERS2B 





Ssss33F 
trees 





SSRAALNHSSEESSES 


ZRRARKRRRKTEKEE 


cable 


ulated wire and | Electrical equipment 


BSSRRRRRRRREREE 
eres sesansanmas 





FRESH SSN FAN SHR e Se 





Boareonee tasers 





Carbon and graphite 
products (electrical) 


RSRSZZZLRELSZAZZB 
a tat ta ates ial at nals 





SHAASH VHHSHADS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSS 





SBRSSESERZSARESAIR 


ok ead 
ere 


Electrical appliances Ins 


and related equip- 


Telephone, telegraph, 
ment 








qegaeenatesers 
Edddddcardddded 


Automobiles? 


et et et et et et et 


BN cicicicl cicial ciel ciei oi 


asec 
tT+wee 


SRSSSS 


SESSRG=RSSSzSSE 
ESSRSSESESSeEES 





RESSSSLEESSSSSS 


itt tt ol od 





SHH FHS SSOMSHSELSS 


SSSSSISSSSSSSAS 





32 


BRASRLSRSRZSLA 


RELERERRSEREER 


SBSSSSSeBsZFZESE5R 
Bn Ma i med 





FADCTAONSCTOHDAOEr SH 


SSSSIPSTSISSSSEES 





SSSSSSaRRSSESESS 


tion equipment 


Zeesssceesscs=s 
Giicdcicleicd chetel ct ef ci ci ci 


SSSsercrenneses 


E B 
weSSSLSSSS2S8R 





Wiring devices and 
supplies 


SSSSTESESSRKREE 


eS ere ee 





KOM MH SF FOBQH—m OMA 


SSoddsssSSSSSSSS 





Zessesseess 


Electrical welding 
apparatus 


85| $67 


SSSSSSSSSSSES 


$1 
1 





a eS et 
SSsasssssssss 





BZrLELSLSLSRRZRRR 


television sete, and 


Radios, phonographe, 
equipment 











electronic tubes 


X-ray and non-radio | Total: Transporta- 


33s 





SSSS=KRERASS=Srs 





Electrical generat- 
ing, transmission, 
distribution, and 
industrial appara- 
tus! 


tt oO 6 
SLBLeER% 


Senin Rain an ientt nl anion iaei onion! 








board, and indus- 
trial controls 


Switchgear, switch- 


SERRRERRESZSRSSR 





aad 
SSSSSSssssSssas 





gre Pel 
ae Se SS 


Communication 
equipment ? 


VSSSSSSESSSESSER 
ke ee tt rt et et et et et ee 





SClaTcoeoonwroonrt Ow 





RASESRBSSRES RSE 
gissssZesersees 


(dry and wet) 


Primary batteries 


SISSSSSSSSSSSaea 
Brees enna 





FSSSNSSSRSEFSERS 


SSSSSee se sesse= 
gidgdsedieddges 











Total: Electrical 
machinery 


No eS oe 
SSRERXXkK: 

















Power and distribu- 
tion transformers 


Skaucesanassesa 





LR BAT AN RNA HK ODMH 


fontaine sss 


SSSSSSSSSSSRSS 











Electric lamps 


SSSSSSSEZSTIESF3 
Breese saan 








FSSSHMNSRAHRSCEFOA 
SRISSISSASSSSAS 
RESSSSLAESSSRTS 
ESSSSSSESSESSSS 





Electrical machinery—Continued 





Storage batteries 


SKeSSS2ESSSSSSB 


Breads el 


rH OMONK ONO Core 


16 


gaaecseanksus 
iKEcKRRREEKE 


73. 











Year and month 





February. 
March... 
AGtE.....ceccos- 
May F 
FERD. cccctcsce 


July .. 
December.... 


November... 
1954: January-...-.--. 


September. - .- 
October 


: Average...... 
Average... 
August. 


1051 
1052: 
1043: January..-.-.... 


May.. 


Jurie....-.--- 


December....-. 


1954: January---- 


November- 


October ......-. 


July... 
August . 
September. - . 


BOE esi 


1951: Average 
1952: Average... 


So 
= 
July 
August........ 
September... .. 
October . .. 
November... 


1951: Average...... 
1952: Average...... 
1953; January...... 
4p 2 
SID. cccntous 


: 


1951: Average... ... 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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employees '—Continued 


pervisory 
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TABLE C-1 


Manufacturing—Continued 








Transportation equipment—Continued 


and parts 


Aircraft propdiers 


Avg 
hriy. 


ern 
ings 


SSSSSSSSsssssss! 
gi Nelo ci al cic cv cd ci ol ci of of 





Avg. 
wkly. 


NAOrorneas 


SSIFSsssss 





ERSSSSSSSRSEREA 


Locomotives and 
parts 


“STFS HFSARGSSEFASA 


 SZSSSSSSSSES: 


SSSSSSSSSSSESAx 
Gm eid cick ciel ci ol cf of of 





Soe 
geRRsseskadds 


oe 


a; 
za! 





Aircraft engines and 
parts 


briy. | wkly. 
earn 


Avg. | Avg. 


SesSosscezseses 


Ba ci oko cick ciel ci ci ci ci of 





FOHOrrASOrSR EARS 


dudsdseedsdddds 





ESSSSSSTESTATES 
Z2Seesssesuces 





Railroad equipment?! 


SrrOCLNSSHS—GHSA 


SSSSSSSSSSSSS=2= 
Bt ciel ciclo ai cici cicicd 








RESESESSESSSSEz 





“ee 


dddddds 





Pais 


RSgasnesbescces 
geddddssadaddds 


Boatbuilding and 


repairing 


hehehehehe ko loko lt tk tt) 





=SHOSSCHHREMHE SESH 





SRSHSRATSSESETE 
geessen RZke 





Aircraft and parts? 


BE 


FSSSSSSSSSSLAzT=E 





Ave 
wkly 
hours 


AVE 





HSOMOMSKRANSHSTSSOH 


Sdddddsssss 


SSE5RSSa8 


Shipbuilding avd 


repotring 


RorRre 
RSSSSSSSS5=N285 
Bra cick cb od oi ol cd ci ci i of 





ASNROMSPOANGH AHR FO 
SSSR 

SASHRSTASSESESE 
RkReSecaddecade 


Instruments and reiated products 


Optical instruments 


and lenses 


SZSZLZRAZAZAZBBF 


Qt Sade 





AGH FEMDSOOT He HK aH 


Sessssssdddssss 





SSRRASRBARTSRIRS 
eee 





ing and controlling 


instruments 


S2ERRRASRSSSTSS 





FEFBOSOMIENTDMAOH 


Uisdsddssssissa 





SEXSASSSERESRAAR 


gRkkeekeckrsece 


ufacturing industries 


Miscellaneous man’ 


Jewelry, silverware, 
and plated ware! 





SSSSSsSSestsss 


sisdssidsidedss 


| Rav eRSnehoannse 





manufacturing in- 


dustries 


Total: Miscellaneous 


SSSSSSSS55R28SSE 
Grr ddd ddddd4e 





SOF HOOSSro-Srrees 


= 
SSssss 


SSIAXKGRRRTSALAS 


Sssssssessessse 





scien- | Mechanical measur- 


engineer- 


and. 


Labore: 
ing instruments 


tifle, 


SS=SSS38SSSS2=== 
Fi ricdedoiod cick cio’ 


AoOAIano 


Sosssesissdddds 





SASSASSSSSRSARR 





Total: Instruments 
and related products 





aeaceces 


rTerrrrS 


RSSaccnnescaees 
gkteedeecdetee 


tweeters 





Trailers (truck and 
automobile) 


5 
g 


Avg 
briy. | wkly 








SAQerneaarrse— 


SSSSSsssasdessss 





SRRSRESESES 








Truck and bus bodies 


SREREGSREEuRs 





BEAD -ASH— SK SSSAN 








SSer 

22neB 
toe06 
te P< P~ Pe 


| 
Ship- and boat build- 


Other aircraft parts 











Year and month | 





ing and repairing’ 


and equipment 





RESSsSSssSsesczs 


Setegrae 
& 03 63 60 6 


Z=SSRS= 


inseessisatee di 





BESSSSSRSSSSS: 
Br sds Hoicicicicic 


RAE SACHS 
Sssssssss 


SRSSRLSES 








Average ..... 
October 
Novem her 
December 


1954: January 


1951: 


Average...... 
September... 
October . 
November. . 
Decem ber 


August 
1954: January 


1062: Average... 
1963: January..... 


1951: 


Transportation equipment— Continued 





Railroad and streetcers | 


Other transportation 


equipment 


SRRRERSSRZ2E 225 





CoS Te rt 


S3SSSSssasssees 





ZSERSSRSCSSETESE 





RPSSSSRESSSEEE 














Watches and clocks 


SSSRSRSSsSRstEz 


|) aes enooneou-—woae 


SSddddddsdsisss 


EUSTSRARSESA Ae: 
gSdeuseussssesz 





Photographie 
apparatus 


KSRREERREZSSSSE 


| ~ (ahahaha lelelelelelalel 





eee ae ll err 


sana 
Trsctee 





ERSSASSRRSASBRE 
RESKKRSESEKR SEs 








Ophthalmie goods 


medical, 


and dental! instru- 


Surgical, 


SSSSSISSSISSSSS 


Semele tee ie Bee hoe Reon eee ee he] 





DOONRT~Cononocr-oo 


BSSSSSSSSSSSSA 








SERRzETEESSTASE 
Zsscsedeesssese 


Coe ee et Se Rt et Re 





FARONHS CNS DACSS 


See eee eae $ss¢s 


VrwrttTe eee Ss 





SSESRRBATSESSRRS 





ZLSSCSSSSSSS SES 





A verage...... 
1962: Average... 
1963: January....... 

November 

December 
1954: January 


1961: 


1951: Average...... 
1052: Average....... 





See footnotes at end of table. 





A 

briy. 
earn- 
ings 


on 
Ses 


ee lt i et ot 





Avg. 
wkly. 


bours 


Ber oonSrooroert- 


BSSIVSSSARASASS 





earn- 
ings 


RSSHZRSRESSSSSE 
ZeSssSESlSesFzs 





SSSSSSSseeR2e5 


SSSSSSSRRRELKEK 
Biel ninininininiod ninininint 





OP FON MOCAMe- Os 





Foe ~~ ~~ 
ReeeSeeAERKERKK 





RSESZESSERSRSs | 


RSSSSRSSESSSSSS 
GrtddddnddcicicitS 
s 





Stl Sm OCDO DMM 
Saenee tee 
Trews ee 





power utilities 


Electric light and 


SSRSSLAZSSSSSS 
RERkKReeedesees 





mail-order 


Department stores and 


RARARKRANRRARARS 


Qe ets ee 





BSSSSESES FSS FSR 


BESSSSSASSSASEE 


| RESESRASSASESLA 


ZIFSSSTSSSSTISS 





RSSRZZSSSSSSSSEE 


SSRSSS=SS=SSS85 
“- ead 
et tt tt tm 


earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
hriy. 


loyees'—Continued 
wy 














OAS DeENDBHDOOMO 


Other public utilities 


ik kkk kk hk 
eww FT CSC TSS 


Games, toys 

y LN 

; b . 

earn: | earn- | hours 
ings | ings 








Transportation and public utilities 


tric utilities 


BSSSRSSeasesze S SRSSE5SEE 
GRRRSEKRKSEKEE RReKKKkesccddddd 


Seseess| SSRRERRS22SRREE 


Qt ssi 


Class I railroads * 
Total: Gas and elec- 
General merchandise 

stores ? 








RSSBESRSSSSS9S8S 


FE ett tet ted ot ot os 


r 


pervisory emp 


Qe Sa et tet 








RSH VaR Svae-hSSas 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSA 
SRASSSSSAL ALTER 
gessdesseeessss 
SERTERRERELLERE 





= DSrSOS SFR SSEEEANMAN Seensootrsosoo-SanaGs 


igdsssa 
FSV T SST ST STS SS SS 


AASWANK OPIODK AeA 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 
Wholesale and retail! trade 


goods # 


industries 





ASESESARARLSAES ASBSSSSSERISRAR 








SSSRRERSALSASSS 


ther manufacturing 


— ~~ (exce 
eat and drin 
ing places) 


Avg. 
brly. | wkly. 


earn- 
ings 


earn- 
ings 











SS2aae SSA SAnanA 


and 


Avg. 


Qe Sasa 





BANGHHGADA HAMS 
Sidddd 

SeRRR Rear ezacck 
ZSRRKKKRSERRK KE 
SSRKVLRLSLSLA Sze 
ee Oren noes rr es Cann oe 








BQDONBANAON 


sadcdic 
Vere 


DASSSABSGRHARALHS 
gsgdsdds 
7+ 


wt" 


eOrTorTnaororTOooOrs 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 





and parts 
products 











BSSAZSSSSRS 


Fabricated plastic | O 
Wholesale trade 


installation, 


BBSSSASSSSRSESRE 
ttt 


Reasssasescess 


Gr tds dddiciciainty 
LS 


ings 


Musical instruments | Toys and sporting 
Avg. 

wkly. 

Line construction, 


earn- | earn- 
ings 








Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—C ontinued 


BRSSSSSSSS 
ee et et et tt et et et et et 


f production workers or nonsu 


Ave. 
brly. 











SOARS SNRSASSSNSS 


sisisssssssgiss 


REXISRSRSSSzSR= 





SOL OSSOANHDEABS—ANS Ce a a re 
et itt 8h bhheh 


S$ssssc 
toe ee ee 


rniags 0 
ware 
Avg. 

iv. 
houts 














buttons, notions 
ing employees’ 


RERSSSRRA=SSERE 
BsSSssssedescss 


BISSSSSSSSSSSSR 


SBRZSRSIERASTH 
RSSKReeseseeZ28r 
PTF FTF ET Tit tty 


~ 
ee tt et et et et 
~ 


Siloerware and plated 
Costume jewelry, 


enrn- 
ings 


wkly. 


Switchboard operat- 


Electric light and gas 
utilities combined 











SSSISSSSeees2ea5 


bo & oS awe er ee ee ee es ee" 
Bre Sit lt ii 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—C ontinued 


SSSSSSSSESSEREEER 


Qe St a i et ot eit 


Avg. | Avg. 
brly. 
ings 
Continued 
Other public utilities—Continued 











MOOSNSOr-OCSORTO DOR 


SSRASRRSA ASA K ES 


OSSDNHORNSO- OHS 


sSss¢ 





Searoooean-4on 


gists SSedidds 
tw Tee tt0184 














Gas utilities 





Transportation and public utilities— 


RNSSSRS2RARSS5EF2 


ocd 


SRASRSSRSA 














Jewelry and findings 


Pens, pencils, and 
other office supplies 
Telephone 





























Hours and gross ea 





‘ 
' 


—— 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


,} es 
July. 
August ____- 
September 
October 
November. - 
December 
1954: January 
A verage....... 
February. 
March 
i itinece 
July... 
November. 
December 


February ...... 
March 

ril 

ay 


Average....... 
A 
M 


1952: A verage.....- 


December. _- 


November... . 
1954: January... 


October . . _.- 
uM: 


~ 


See footnotes at end of tabie. 


: Average....... 


1951 
1952: 


Year and month 
September 
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Cc 





1954: January 
1951: Average......- 
1954: January 


ki 
§ 
E 
3 


1053: January__....- 


1951: 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 








Wholesale and retail! trade—Continued 

















































































































Retail trade—Continued Other retail trade 
| Automotive and acces- | Apparel and accessories | Furniture and appll- Lumber and hardware 
Year and month Food and liquor stores sories dealers stores ance stores supply stores 
ieee : 
Avg. Av Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly EX | hrly. | wkly. | LY hriy. | wkly. Ave briy. | wkly EY hriy. | wkly. Ave. hrly. 
earn- | », ¥. | earn- | earn- hours | e@fn- | earn- tm earn- | earn- | }.6, Y- | carn- | earn- heane earn- 
ings | ours | ings | ings ings | ings ings ings urs | ings ings ings 
8 tallied | 
- | | 
1951: Average......---------| $54.54 | 40.1| $1.36 | $06.28] 45.4 $1.46 | $42.24) 36.1] $1.17] $50.48} 43.1/| $1.38] $58.86) 43.6] $1.35 
1982: Average 56. 52 39.8 1.42) 60.61) 45.2] 1.54] 43.68 35.8 1.22 | 61.06 42.7 1.43 | 61.19 43.4 1.41 
1953: January 57. 62 | 39.2|) 1.47] 71.12] 453] 1 87 | 473) 35.5) 1.26) O76) 41.9) 1.45) 61.08) 427 1.43 
57.48 39.1 1.47 | 71.88) 45.0 1.8 43. 65 35.2 1.24 60. 06 42.0 1.43 61.92 42.7 1.4 
57. 57 38.9 1.48) 7290) 450 162/} 4330) 352 1.23] 60 48 420 144] 62.49 42.8 1. 46 
57. 81 | 58.8 1.49 | 74.09 44.9) 1. 65 43.75 | 35.0 1. 25 60. 90 42.0 1.45 62. 7! 43.0 1.46 
| 57.66 38.7 1.49 74.70 45.0) 1.66) 44.58 35.1 1.27 | 61.03 41.8 1.46 | 64.37 43.2 1.49 
| 5895!) 39.3 1.50 | 74.98 44.9 1. 67 45.09 35.5 1.27 61. 89 42.1 1. 47 64. 67 43.4 1.49 
60.25; 39.9 1. 51 74.98 | 44 | 1.67 | 45.61 36.2 1. 26 62. 31 42.1 1.48 65. 10 43.4 1.50 
60. 25 39.9 1. 51 74. 48 | 44.6) 1. 67 45. 25 36.2 1. 25 62. 16 42.0 1.48 65. 97 43.4 1. 52 
| @.37 39. 2 1.54 73. 10 44.3 1. 65 44. 80 | 35.0 12 | 62. 31 42.1 1. 48 65. 79 43.0 1. 533 
| §8.98 38.3 1.54 | 74.48 44.6 1.67 | 45.41] 35.2 1.29 | 63.15 42.1 1.50 | 66.99 43.5 1. 54 
0 . 59. 37 38.3 1.55 | 74.32 44.5 1.67 | 45.63 35.1 1.30 | 62.97 41.7 1.51 | 66.22 43.0 1. 54 
December 59. 44 38. ¢ 1.54 | 72.37 44.4 1.63 | 46.90} 35.8] 1.31] 66.07 42.9 1.54 | 65.79 43.0 1.53 
1954: January | 89.28) 380) 1.56) 71.16) 44.2) 161 | 45.67) 35.4) 1.29] 63.45] 423] 1.50] 64.72) 423 1.53 
j ! 
Finance, insurance, and real estate !* Service and miscellaneous 
| | Personal services Motion- 
= PP -¥ Hotels, year-round pon ad poo 
panies exchanges Laundries Conaiag —~ dyeing TT 
plan jon 
Avg. Avg. Ave Avg. Avg. Avg. 
Avg. Avg. Avg. | wkiy. | A*8- | hriy. | wkly. | AY® | briy. | wely. | A%® | hriy. Ay 
wkly. wkly. wkly. earn- wkly. care | care wkly. earn- | earh- wkly. earn- wkly 
earnings earnings earnings ings hours ings ings hours ings ings hours ings earnings 
1941: Average... $50.32 $83. 68 $61.31 | $35.42 | 43.2) $0.82) $37.81 41.1 | $0.92 | $43.09) 41.5 | $1.06 $83. 95 
1042 Average. . 52. 50 81.07 63. 38 7. 06 42.6 .87 38. 63 41.1 4 45.10 41.0 1.10 9. 49 
1953; January 54.29 84.06 65.75 37.31 42.4 . 88 39. 36 41.0 . 6 45. 02 40.2 1.12 87.44 
February 54. 61 83. 21 4.3 37. 65 42.3 -89 | 38.88 40.5 . 06 43.73 304 1.11 00. 76 
Maret i. 40 846.0) 66.32 37. 47 42.1 . 89 30 38 40.6 .97 45. 02 40.2 1.12 90. 98 
Aoril 4.47 846. 78 66. 55 37 83 42.5 - 89 39. 58 40.8 97 45. 36 40 5 1.12 89 44 
May M4. 65 &4. 48 66. 52 37. 89 42.1 90 40. 67 41.5 8 48.19 41.9 1.15 84. 51 
June | 54. 28 82. 55 67. 20 38. 22 42.0 91 40. 08 40.3 98 47.08 41.3 1.14 91. 46 
July | 54. 90 $1. 72 68. 73 38. 40 42.2 91 39. 30 40.1 98 44.69 39.2 1.14 90. 98 
August 55. 00 79.72 68. 07 38. 49 42.3 91 39. 10 39.9 .%8 44.35 38.9 1.14 91.13 
September 55. 03 80. 00 | 7.30 | 39.06 42.0 -% | 39.80 40. 2 99) 4640) 400 1. 16 85. 79 
October 55. 36 80. 68 | 7.63 | 39.7 42.3 94 | 39.70} 40.1 99} 46.92/ 40.1] 1.17 89. 69 
November... anal 55.33 $1.73 68.54 | 39.67 42.2 4 40.00 40.0 1.00 45. 98 39.3 1,17 92. 35 
December ‘| 55. 68 | 84. 19 68.43 | 39.81 41.9 95 40. 60 40.6 1.00 | 46.68 39.9 1.17 | 95.15 
1054: January.....-.--.--.----- | 56.17 | 85. 66 | 68.52 | 40.00 42.1 - 95 39. 70 39.7 1.00 45. 28 38.7 1.17 90. 64 
' ! 


























1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For min- 
ing, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer 
to production and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working super- 
visors. Data for the three current months are subject to revision without no- 
tation; revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the 
first month they are published. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

4 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to al! employees who received pa 
during iw month, except executives, Officials, and staff assistants (IC 
Group 1D. 

* Beginning with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
lishments. Averages for earlier years include both privately operated and 
Government operated establishments. Data for 1953 shown in prior issues 
of Go aaa Labor Review were on the old basis, and are superseded by 
these data. 


' Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industr 
&s switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, an 
pay-station attendants. During 1952 such employees made up 47 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
re ing hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations tn the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1952 such employees 
made up 23 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

, ning with 1952, data relate to domestic a. except messer- 
gers, and those compensated entirely on a commission basis and are not strictly 
we ) y- with figures shown for 1951. 

ute ata on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avall- 
8 


u Money payments only; additional value of board, room, untforms, and 
tips. not included. 


tComputation of these data has been discontinued. 
See Nore on p. 45% 








C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ! 








































































Bituminous coal Bituminous coal 
Manufacturing mining Laundries Manufacturing mining Laundries 
Year and month Year and month 

Current} 1947-49 |Current | 1947-49 |Current} 1947-49 Current! 1947-49 |Current| 1947-49 |Current} 1947-49 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars 
1939: Average............ $23.86 | $40.17 | $23.88 | $40.20 | $17.64 | $29.70 || 1953; January_........... $71. 34 | $62.63 | $87.79 | $77.08 | $39.36 | $34. 56 
1941: Average............ 29. 58 47.03 30. 86 49. 06 18. 69 29. 71 February.........-. 71.17 62. 76 81. 42 71. 80 38. 88 34. 29 
1946: Average........... 43. 82 52. 54 58. 03 69. 58 30. 20 36. 21 BL. .onetecdeoes 71. 93 63. 32 81. 76 71. 97 39. 38 34. 67 
1948: Average._.......... 4.14 52. 67 72.12 | 70.16) 34.23 33. 30 c_ ease 40 | 6280) 79.61 70.02 | 39. 58 34. 81 
1049: Average...........-. 54. 92 53. 95 63. 28 62.16 34. 98 34. 36 a 71. 63 62. 83 84. 07 74. 54 40. 67 35. 68 
1950: Average........... 59. 33 57.71 70.35 | 68.43 | 35.47 34. 50 SED. ccastiipanang 71.63 | 62.56) 91.25 79. 69 40. 28 35.18 

1951: Average...........- 64.71 58. 30 77. 79 70.08 | 37.81 34. 06 Pi innstuntbtoneced 71.33 | 62.19] 84.97 74.08 | 39.30 34. 
1052: Average..........- 67. 97 59.89 | 78.32) 69.00) 38.63 34. 04 August...... seeoen 71.69 | 62.34] 92.88) 80.77/| 39.10 34. 00 
September. ........ 71, 42 62.00 | 86.15 74.78 | 39.80 34. 55 
| a 71. 73 62. 16 89. 78 77.80 39. 70 34. 40 
November. .......- 71. 60 62. 26 81.17 70. 58 40.00 34.78 
December 3... ..... 71.96 | 62.63 82.25 71.58 | 40.60 35. 34 
1954: January ?_........-. 70.92 | 61.56 | 83.82 | 72.76) 39.70 34. 46 

1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior § Preliminary. 


to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined 
from the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 having been 
selected for the base period. 


TABLE C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 







See Note on p. 450. 







































Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
Gross average earnings Gross average earnings 
weekly earn- weekly earn- 
ings Worker with | Worker with 3 ings Worker with | Worker wich 3 
Period no dependents dependents Period no dependents dependents 
Index | Cur- Cur- Index | Cur- Cur- 

Amount|(1947-49| rent | 14749) rent | 10749 Amount (1047-49) rent | 4742) rene | 147-40 

= 100) | dollars dollars =100) | dollars dollars | 0/98 

1941: January...........- $26. 64 50.3 | $25.41 | $42.14 | $26.37 | $43.73 $71.34 134.7 | $58.27 | $51.16 | $66.30 | $58. 21 

1945: January........... 47. 50 89.7 39. 40 61.77 45.17 59. 36 71.17 134.4 58.13 51. 28 66. 16 58. 34 

45. 45 85.8 | 37.80) 48.77 43. 57 56. 22 71.93 135.8 | 68.72 61.69 66.77 58. 78 

31 81.8 | 37.30) 46.74 42.78 53. 61 71.40 | 134.8) 58.31 51.28 | 66.34 58. 35 

71. 63 135.3 58. 49 51. 31 64, 53 58. 36 

1939: Average. 23. 86 45.1 23. 58 39.70 23. 62 39. 76 71. 63 135.3 58. 49 51. 08 64, 53 58.10 

1940: Average. 25. 20 47.6 24. 69 41. 22 24. 95 41. 65 71. 33 134.7 58. 26 50.79 66. 29 57.79 

1941: Average. 29. 58 55.9 28. 05 44.59 29. 28 46. 55 71. 69 135.4 58. 54 50. 90 66. 58 57.90 

1942; Average. 346. 65 69.2 31.77 45. 58 36. 28 52. 05 71. 42 134.9 58. 33 50. 63 66. 36 &7. 60 

1943: Average 43.14 81.5 36. 01 48. 66 41.39 55. 93 71. 73 135. 5 58. 57 50.75 66. 61 57.72 

1944; Average... 46. 08 87.0 38. 29 50. 92 44. 06 58. 59 71. 60 135. 2 58. 47 50. 84 66. 50 57.83 

1045: Average... 44. 39 83.8 36. 97 48. 08 42.74 55. 58 71. 96 135.9 58. 75 51.13 66.79 58. 13 
1946: Average 43. 82 82.8 37.72 45. 23 43. 20 51. 80 

1947: Average . 49. 97 94.4 42.76 44.77 48. 24 50. 51 70. 92 133.9 58. 80 51. 04 66. 00 57. 29 
1948: Average. 54.14 102.2; 47.43 | 46.14 53.17 51.72 
1949: Average 54. 92 103. 7 48.09 | 47.24 53. 83 52. 88 
1950: Average........... 59. 33 112.0 51.09 49. 70 57. 21 55. 65 
1951: Average...........-. 64. 71 122.2 54.04 48. 68 61. 28 55. 21 
1952: Average............| 67.97 128.4 55.66 | 49.04 63.62 56. 05 






















































1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents ems by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote 1, table C-2. 

he computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker witb no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 












age weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri- 
mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes in 
disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 

3 Preliminary. 


See Note on p, 450. 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in 
manufacturing industries ! 





Nondurable 
goods 


Manufacturing ee Nondurable Manufacturing 








E d. Excluding 
——y . overtime 
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| Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 4 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J Holiday period. 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding ' Preliminary. 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on See Nore on p. 450. 


holidays. 





D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49 = 100] 





Housing * 





Year and month 
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1 A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer ay dag he ys z 
January 1953. The revised in based on 46 cities, has been link the 
previously published -cinterimn adjusted” at adey "34 cities and rebased on 
1947-49100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience of users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-39100 base in table D-3. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the avc;age change in 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical 
worker families. Data for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined 
for the United States average 

For a history and deseri ription of the index, see The Consumer Price Index, 
rs the Febroary wed Monthly Labor Review; the Dor gH phiet, The Consumer 

1, --}.- Index as 1953; The Interim 

i djuotmment tof ph Index, in pam. Se Apes ee 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ , Bulletin 1039, 


and the following re ; Consumers’ Price Index, Report of a 8 
committee of the House Committee on Education an 
Report of the President's Committee on the Cost of Li 

M tables are available upon request sho 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surve 
for “All items” and 8 major components from 1 
evailabie from 1913 for “All items,” em,” food, apparel and re and rent, for all large cities 
ones. and from varying dates 

ludes “Food away from home” Sostenmant eae and other food 

bens and eaten away home); prior to Jan’ naw 953, prices for this 
category were estimated to move like — for “Fi at home” but, since 
that date, ha ve bess measured by prices of restaurant meals. 

includes “Other shelter.” 

‘Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscellaneous services” 
(such as legal services, banking fees, and burial services). 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 
[1947-49 = 100] 








Food st home Food at home 
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1 Bee footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-29= 1 See footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) fromm 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Montaly 4 Ineludes eggs, fats and ot sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) 


Labor Review and in previous issues. and other m 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 





1947-49 = 100 1985-89 = 100 || 1947-49100 | 1935-39—100 1947-49190 | 1935-39=100 
Year and month 
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1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. * See footnote 2 to table D-1. 








D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





1947-49= 100 





Aug. | Jul 
1953 1953 








United States average * 





Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md_. 
Boston, Mass... 
Chicago, Ul 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex. 


+ ag nrg Minn 
New York, Y 
Ph ledeiptiin, Pa_.- 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portiand, Oreg 


8t. Louis, Mo 
Ban my ~li Calif... 
Scranton, Pa-. 
5 ~ mee rd Wash. 





















































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
in the cost of gouds and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 
city than in another. 

2 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. 

§ Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities 
and once every 3 months for the cr 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 
Beginning in January 1953, indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and 
once every 3 months for the 15 remaining os on a rotating cyc’ 

« All “old series” indexes discontinued as of June 1953. Last “old series” 
indexes (1935-39100) for the 14 cities not included in the revised index and 
for cities not surveyed In June are as follows: 


June 1958 
Birmingham, Ala 196. 6 Mobile, Ala 
Jacksonville, Fla Portland, Maine 
Memphis, Tenn 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis__. 
New Orleans, La 
Norfolk, Va 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Denver, Colo 
Indianapolis, Ind... 
Kansas City, 
Manchester, N. H 





Minneapolis, Minn.......... 1 
Portland, 

Richmond, Va 

Savannah, Ga 
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TaBLE_D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Reading and | Other goods and 
Medical care | Transportation recreation services 





City and cycle of pricing 
Feb. Feb. b Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
1954 1953 1954 | 1953 1954 1953 


——— | 





———— | | { 


108.0 | 107.5 s| 115.8 





United States average............... .7 | » 6 | 9 | . 119.3 


Monthly: | { 
Chicago, Tl , . . q . 117.4 q 108.0 | 109. 2 | 
Detroit, Mich... _. - L 5. 3, . , 1 . 116.8 . 

Los Angeles, Calif............... . . . b> L 7. i 118.5 

New York, N. Y.... . . . . 120.7 . ° 

a Pa . . b. . A { 119.6 . 110.5 
, May, Aug., and Nov.: 

“oe d, Ohio ret 117.3 

Houston, Tex. 





- 
BABS; 
one est 


Washington, D. C 











1954 | 1953 





n., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass . ‘ 112.7) 112.1 
Kansas City, Mo . 115.0} 114.3 
Minneapolis, Minn : 116.6) 114.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa . --| 1144 112.6 
Portland, Oreg : 115.4 | 114.6 











Dec. Dec. 
1953 1952 











Mar., June, Sept., and Dece.: | 
Atlanta, Ga.‘ A ® | 110.5 
Baltimore, } 5) 1144] 1024 , . 132.9 
Cincinnati, Ohio = .6| 1125) 103.8 . . s 124.6 
St. Louis, Mo. sunenesut \ 114.9 105.3 \ . 133.6 
San Franeiseo, Calif. ___- 116.9 | 115.6} 105.0 , . 123.0 















































Housing 





Solid fuels and 


Household opera- 
fuel oil tion 


Total housing Rent | Gas and electricity | House furnishings 





| 
| Feb. 1954 | | Feb. 1953 | Feb. 1954 | Feb. 1953 | Feb. 1954 | Feb. 1953) Feb. 1954|Feb. 1963) Feb. 1954| Feb. 1953| Feb. 1954| Feb. 1953 





United States average... . ——— g 6 | 127.9 | 121. § 5 107.5 ’ q ' 7. } 117.3 113. 5 








Monthly: | | 
Chicago, Til... ies bulien ' 96) @® 106. 0 . ' q . . 121.0 117. 
Detroit, Mich Gili ilies : 110.6 ‘ . 7. . ‘ 109. 9 107. 
Los Angeles, Calif on a + 22.; (?) 109. 5 | . 6 108. 4 106, 
New York, N. Y ~ ‘ 118. 3 | 108. 7 . . 7. ' 119.3 116. 
Philadelpbia. Pa —_— : oan 5 7 , 102.3 | 101. 8 > . . le 113.6 111, 
Feb., May, Aug., and Nov.: | | 
‘leveland, Ohio... ail ! 3 106. 8 | 102.7 .3 | . . ' 111.4 107. 











Houston, Tex dimane . 6 . 38. 36. 106. 5 106. 5 .2 | 3. 7 129.0 118. 
Scranton, Pa ogee natune i 5.3 ) } 112.2; 11L9 Q . 6 . 3. 107. 6 | 105. 
Seattle, Wi ash_ a Sites 4 i 34.8 | 2. 88.5 98.2 27. 3.7 5. ‘ 111.5 | 108. 


Washington, D. C rn 7.7 | + 118. | 114.9 3.3 | 132.3 . 14.7] 113.1 





eyerer wo 











Jan. 1953 | Jan. 1954 |Jan. 1953 





2DNDD wake es eee CO el 


Apr., July, and Oct.: | 
"poston, Mass. sain , 2}; 164 108. 8 . .5] 124.7 106. . 
Kansas C ity, Mo ai ie Y 5 4) (3) 103. 0 e 113.2 107. 106. 
Minneapolis, Minn... pane 7 5.9 | 6.5 | i 5 i10. 0 " 113.7 106. 105. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 4] 3. © 16.7 | 120.3 | 105. 6 106. : 
Portland, Oreg ‘anid ’ 8. 126.8 108. 2 111.6 107. § 109. : 
Dec. 1953 Dee. 1952 | Dee. 1953 Dec. 1952 | Dec. 1953 |Dec. 1952) Dee. "7 1952 Dee. 18 1953 Dec. 1952) Dec. 1953) Dec. 1952 





Qnme 











Mar., June, Sept., and Dee.: | 


Atlanta, Ga.‘ alii 123. 8 (*) @ (*) 1 
Baltimore, eave 113.7 113. 5 (3) 119. 
Cincinnati Ohio 116. 4 | 112.6 126.9 115. 

‘ 

7 


| @ 119. 5 | @® | 9} @ 123.2) @® 
97.5| 1241) 126.8 ’ 3. 109. 1 | 

08.2) 127.2 | , 9 | Y 121.3 
95.8} 132.9 B. . | 118.2 
30. 1 ® | . 3 | 109.5 | 


1 Bee footnote 1 to table D- + Not available. * Atlanta formerly priced Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 
+ Bee tables D-2, D-8, D-6, and D-7, for food. . : 


St. Louis, } 118. 9 114. 130.0 116. 7 | 
118.0 115. 127.8) 120.2 | 


11.8 
97.5 
13.2 
03. 8 
30.1 | 


1 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49 = 100) 





Food at home 





Total focd at home Cereals and bakery prodvcts Meats, poultry, and fish 





Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. ~.| Feb. Feb. . Teb. 
1954 1954 1954 1954 1953 





United States average *_______ 4 > 112.0 112.6 109.7 


112.0 112.7 \. . 117.0 





Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md... 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, 1 
Cincinatti, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston Tex 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N.Y 
Philadelphia va 


Pittsb' 
Portlan fang. 












































Food at home—Continued 





Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 





Feb. 1954 | Jan. 1954 . Feb. 1954 | Jan. 1954 | Feb. 1953 | Feb. 1954 | Jan. 1954 | Feb. 








United States average * 109.0 109.7 110.8 114.0 113.5 
Atlanta, Ga 109.8 109.9 " ’ : 107.8 107.5 
Baltimore, Md_. ’ 112.2 t , ‘ . 112.1 
Boston, \ 111.2 y . ‘ . 106.6 
Chicago, I... 2 7 . 108. 9 . b t , 119.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 111.9 \ : ' ‘ 119.1 


Cleveland, Ohio . 108. 2 
Detroit, Mich . . 109.7 
Houston, Tex___... b 110.4 
Kansas bd . 108. 2 
Los Angeles, Calif 7 _ 105. 6 


Minneapolis, Minn on . 106.7 
New York, We elie A 108. 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. nts . 111.3 
I tnt niiniiememedenn 4 7 112.6 
Portland, Oreg . 109.1 


8t. Louis, Mo 3. 103.9 
San Francisco, Calif. aittikecas et: ; 110.0 
Scranton, Pa ‘ . 112.6 
Seattle, Wash __- aaa , 106. 2 3 
Washington, D. C > \ 114.1 104.4 



































1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- 2 See footnote 2 A: — D-1. 
39=100 or June 1940100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 5 Average of 46 ies beginning January 1953. See footnote | to table D-1. 
Review “ft —~" issues. See table D-7 for U. 8. average prices for 46 4 See footnote 3 = table 
cities combined. 
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TABLE D-7: Average retail prices of selected foods 





| | i) 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | 
Commodity | 1954 1954 1953 | Commodity 








Cereals and bakery products: | Cents~| Cents | All fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Flour, wheat._.. j 5 pounds 53.5 | 53.3) f | Fresh fruits and panama Continued 
Biscuit mix... ...--.---20 ounces 27.6 27.7 | | Peaches* . _. , 
Cornmeal! . | 125 Straw berries* 

Rice ‘ 19.8 19. ¢ Grapes, seedless* . . 

Rolled oats 20 ounces 18.5 .5 | 3 | Watermelons* 

Cornflakes ? . 12 ounces 21.9 | Potatoes . 

Bread : pound 17.0 17 5 weetpotatoes_- 

Soda crackers do 27.2 | 7. . 

Vanilla cookies '_. .7 ounces 23.3 | . .4 1) Carrots... 

Meats, poultry, and fish | Lettuce. 
Beef and veal 

Round steak 
Chuek roast. 
Rib roast. ..... 
Hamburger 
Veal cutlets 
Pork 
Pork chops, center cut 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, whole 
Lamb, leg 
Other meats: 
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Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Orange juice_....._-- 46-ounce can 
+ ae No. 2% can 
ton coctdens 
Fruit cocktail _ - 
Corn, cream style. -__- 
Peas, greem............. 
Tomatoes §_....__- . No. 2 
Frankfurters Baby foods.. .414-5 ounces 
Luncheon meat, canned 12 ounces Dried fruits and vegetables: 
Poultry Prunes. . ... pound 
Frying chickens: Navy beans ined do 
Dressed 3 pou ind ’ | 48. Other foods at home: 
Read y-to-cook ¢ lo 5 Partially prepared foods: 
Fish: Vegetable soup... __- 11-ounce can 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen §. — 3.! 3.8 Beans with pork . 16-ounce can. 
Haddock fillet, frozen * . do 9.9) 9! ¢ | Condiments and sauces: 
Salmon, pink.... 16-ounce can | : Gherkins, sweet... _. .7% ounces 
Tuna fish 7-ounce can 38. 9 38. 6 Catsup, tomato... ..- . 14 ounces 
Deby poses | Beverages, nonalcoholic: 
. fresh (grocery) quart : 2.5 | 5 Coffee. tiled pound 
Milk fresh (delivered) ?_. do 23. ; Tea. \% pound 
Ice cream. pint : Cola drink - carton of 6, 6-ounce 
Butter..... pound { 79. { Fats and oils: 
Cheese, American process do 5S f | ¥ Shortening, hydrogenated pound 
Milk, evaporated 1444-ounce can F ’ § Margarine, colored *- do... 
Allfruits and vegetables: | Lard A pane do 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: | Salad dressing -_- pint 
Strawberries 12 ounces 37 37.4 , Peanut butter. pound 
Orange juice concentrate 6 ounces | | 5 || Sugar and sweets: 
Peas, green 10 ounces 9% 23. ; 2: Sugar..... eben .5 pounds 
Beans, green 10 ounces : -_ 1.3 Corn syrup. tw .. 24 ounces 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: | Grape jelly ..12 ounces 
Apples pound__| Chocolate bar 1 ounce 
lo | s Eggs, fresh... dozen 
dozen 5 y f Miscellaneous foods: 
pound — Gelatin, flavored _ -. .3-4 ounces 
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Bananas 
Oranges, size 200 
Lemons 
Grapefruit* ear 





1 cities. 42 cities Note.—The United States average retail food prices appearing in table 

8 cities. 36 cities. D-7 are based on prices collected monthly in 46 cities for use in the calculation 

2 cities. 45 cities of the food component of the revised Consumer Price Index. Average retail 

4 cities, * 40 cities food prices for each of 20 large cities are published monthly and are available 

‘ cities beginning July 1953, 43 cities Dece nber 1952 through June 1953. upon request. Prices for the 26 medium-size and smal] cities are not published 
ification changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective February 1954. on an individual city basis. 


*Priced only in season, 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
[1947-49= 100} 
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Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. 
Commodity group 19543 | 1954 | 1958 "1983. | 1953 
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Meats, poultry, fish . . 

Dairy products and ice cream.............__- 

Canned frozen fruits and vegetabies_______. 

Sugar and confectionery. .. . ies 
Packaged beverage mai 

Animal fats and oils... ....-. 

Crude vegetable oils 

Refined vegetable oils 

Vegetable oil end products... 

Other processed foods 


All commodities other than farm and foods. ____. 


Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products. .... 
Synthetic textiles. 
Silk products... 


Apparel... _. 
Other texti'e products 

Hides. skins. and leather products 
—_— and skins 
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Chemicals and allied prodocts 
Industrial chemicals 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals, oc 
Fats and oils. inedible 
Mixed fertilizer 
Fertilizer materials _. . 
Other chernicals and products. 
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113, 
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Rubber and prodncts 
Crnde rubber _.. SE a. « 
The castings and tuben.......................- 
Other rubber products ............... 
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117 
*115. 9 
Millwork 4 3 131. 
Plywood : . 5. 103. 5 
*117. 


Lumber and wood products... ..................-. 
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Pulp, paper, and allied products 
Wood pulp 
Wastepaper 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard 
Building paper and board 
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Metals and metal products 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals. ....... 
Metal containers 
Hardware —paneiveniciiie 
Plumbing equipment 
Heating equipment 
Structural metal products 
Nonstructural) meta) products. .............. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
(1947-49= 100) 





Commodity group 


Nov. 











Furniture and other household durables... ...... ‘ 
House furniture ._.... 
Commercial furniture. __.... 
Floor covering....... 


sets . 
Other household durable goods.............._- 


eallt, , 








Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages ¢ 
Cigarettes ¢ i 
103. 5 





120.7 
114. 9) 
125. 1 


iscellaneous 
Toys, sporti 
Manufactu 
Notions and 
Jewelry, watches, 
Other miscellaneou: 





animal feeds 


4) °119.8) 119. 7| 
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1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The officia! index for December 1451 
and previous dates is the former index (1926<100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of comparison and analysis. 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
Sey ave secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect price quotations in the course of their reguiar work. Fora more 
detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale 
Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180), or reprint 
Serial No. R. 2067 


le 
‘ Figures shown in this series are the official indexes. 
uary 1953 the method of calculating excise taxes and di 4 
and official indexes for earlier dates are not strictly comparable with these. 
For analytical purposes indexes prior to 1953 have been recalculated for com- 
parability and are available on request. 
* Revised. 
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TABLE D-9: Special wholesale price indexes' 


(1947-49= 100} 





Commodity group 


All foods 

icin cipambeenmenniion we 
Special metals and metal products 
Metalworking machinery................ 
Machinery and equipment 





oe 


Steel mill products 
Building materials 
Soa) 


te 


> > 


Synthetic detergents___... 
Refined petroleum products... 
East coast petroleum. ...._. 
Mid-continent petroleum __._. 
Gulf coast petroleum 
Pacific const petroleum ........................| 
Pulp, paper and products, excl. bldg. paper......._| 
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| Oct. 


1953 | 


Aug. July 


1950 
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Mar. | Feb. | June 
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! See footnote 1, table D-8., 


3 Preliminary. 


* Revised. 





E: WORK STOPPAGES 








E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 

































































ers a UL 








involvin me or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 


Figures on “ 


‘work- 


Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days 7 ae month 
Month and year sor 

Beginning in Percen esti 

month or year Number ey ~~ 
1935-39 (average) - 2, 862 1, 130, 000 16, 900, 000 0.27 
on 7 wane. Acnedededtrehoansesvennnnbigebtininen 3, 573 |. 2, 380. 000 | . 39, 700, 000 -4 
penmecesecsasocaseses coscccscessecéuceséoosessesssecose 4,750 |. 3, 470, 000 | . 38, 000, 000 47 
LL cencecdussecnincecsococecsecsnsesesoubeosesnetasesesee 4, 085 4, 600, 000 116, 000, 000 1.43 
ET EEE EE LIT 3, 693 2, 170, 000 34, 600, 000 41 
Latipencencepnenssuysee — sane 3, 419 1, 960, 000 34, 100, 000 387 
hneeoudanecvesesececsnccess 3, 606 3, 030, 000 50, 500, 000 8 
Pa ‘ x 4, 843 2, 410, 000 38, 800, 000 4 
 dpsiadibaeeipibeasoosgoennensitienen auinmaimintnalaeel 4, 737 2, 220, 000 22, 900, 000 .2 
li nndedinotougtencoccusseasd 5.117 3, 540, 000 59, 100, 000 . 57 
ee es 5, 091 2, 400, 000 |. 28, 300, 000 -% 
1953: January * 341 189, 000 1, 360, 000 16 
February 2 327 131, 000 1, 100, 000 13 
March 2__ 457 196, 000 1, 260, 000 4 
April #___. 560 312, 000 2, 690, 000 29 
May ?. 596 313, 000 3, 770, 000 42 
EE inetasineatalpsoccanuinaphalipangtmengidmres 567 258, 000 4, 530, 000 48 
El Mitnksdbndéwtcenbenaquiiiuurang es congutdensuptiaipiants 534 293, 000 3, 880, 000 . 39 
August ? eavce . ecocecsntause 454 238, 000 2, 880, 000 . 32 
IE Orn n suntcoccesceedpesdtuncdacquesucstinmed 420 119, 000 1, 700, 000 .19 
ae saith sonineintcacindaad noouipitiee 379 175, 000 1, 650, 000 17 
8 SESS A Ee a 281 100, 000 1, 570, 000 -18 
ES Qocnccccccunchatinn-tncuncncesetanbams 145 76, 300 1, 880, 000 -20 
0 , ea a a sbeaducuena 250 80, 000 1, 000, 000 12 
I . enctncenantibtnentinitignectntapebulinas 200 50, 000 750, 069 09 

1All known work stop: , arising out of labor-management disputes, measure the indirect or secon on other establishments or indus- 
Gi ee engeyaetans 8 Se service shortages. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 


[Value of work put in place} 





Expenditures (in millions) 





1954 


1953 | 1953 





Mar.*, Feb.* Dec. | 


Nov. 





| 
May | Apr. | Mar. | | Total? 


Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July [June | 








$2, pal $2, 317° 


| 1, 638 | 
766 


Tota! new construction 4.............. 


Private construction _ 
Residential building (nonfarm) - - -. --- 
New dwelling units peoasere 
Additions and alterations. 
Nonhousekeeping " 
Nonresidential Sullding ameneneed ‘. 
Industrial ‘ 
Commercial . _... 
Warehouses, office, and 
buildings... 
Stores, restaurants, and 
Other nonresidential puemeerede 
Religious ..... 
Edueational..... 
Social and recreational . 
Hospital and institntional '. 
M iscellaneous _. ° 
Farm construction 
Public ntilities_. 
Railroad 
Telephone and telerraph.. 
Other public utilities _ - 
All other private *........... ia 
Public construction. 
Residential building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval aasunaun 
Industrial _ ......... 
Educational. .. . 
Hospital and institutional... _- 
Other nonresidential ‘ 
Military facilities ' 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public 
prises "! 
Conservation and deve lopment... : 
All other public @ 


loft 


service enter- 

















2, 052 | 
1, 024 


10 


| 
$2,661 $2, 988 ‘3.211 $3, 295 ‘$3,317 $3, 282 's3, 200 $2, 947 's2, 758 's2, 527 |s34, 843 $32, 638 


== 

2, 202 

1,113 
110 
23 
493 


—=—— Sas—S SS SS OS ee eee See OS 
2, 160 | 1,991 21. 812 
1, 123 | 1,012 11, 100 
990 | "885 9.870 
1, 045 
185 
5,014 
2, 320 
1, 137 
515 


2 129 
1, 066 
940 
101 
25 
511 
177 


2,177 


SSS 
2, 194 | 
1, O88 

960 


1, 126 
990 


376 
148 
155 

25 





48 
116 
400 

73 


23 
68 | 72 
| | 12 
































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8 Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work accomplished during the given period 
of time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and 
the data on value of contract awards reported in table F-2, 

3 Preliminary. 

5 Revised 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

§ Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
bolfiding are included under “Public utilities.” 


7 Includes Federa! contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospits! facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonhuilding items such as parks ana playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

* Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building 

Covers srimarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, an local transit facilities, 

1 Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such as parks, 
playgrounds, and memorials. 





F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed 
new construction, by type of construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 





Type of construction 1954 | 


1953 4 1953 # 





| Nov. Oct. 


Dec.’ 


Jan? 


Sept. 
j 
| 


Aug. | July June | May Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 





| 
Total | 


Total 





! 


Total new construction‘. $150, 654 $157, 1121 $151, $12 $318, 397 $166, 946 $212, 413 $176, 726 $352, 393 $261, 092 $355, 132 $235, 796" ‘$198, 606 $237, 344) $2, 823, 869 $4, 730, 311 








Airfields § 3,309, 634) 8, 554 11, 305 
di 46, 693; 168,223; 48,337) 65, 309 
Residential. . .. ‘. 04, 79 68; (®) 394 30 
Nonresidential_.- a3 28, 922} 46,625) 168,223) 47,943) 65, 369 
Educational’ 5,651; 10, 130 11,051; 19,778 

Hospital and Insti- 
7,427 9, 691 6, 856 


tutional 

Administrative and 
1, 085 2, 512) 

olan Seances 
building. . , 27, 383. 24, 689 
Airfield buildings *_ . 1,774 4, 027 
Industrial  ___. 11, 196 
Troop housing-_.. 823 
Warehouses __.. 3, 437 
Miscellaneous 4 __ 5, 206) 

Conservation and de 
9, 770 
1, 844 


velopment 
flood control 7, 926 
All other ® 2, 185 


2, 670 


36, 600 











Reclamation 

River, harbor, 
Highways saan | 4 | . 97, 543 
Electrifiestion ‘ . . , 130) a 557) 








= 651 


ie 319) 18, 429 
10, 280 
1, 719} 
19, 689) 
1, 008 





0,274 4,773 21,246, 16,637; 4,401) 9,877 

48, 007 132074 112,102 217,155) 76,083) 129,168 152 
® 3,412 620 =3, 025, 580; 4,807; 15, 239 23, 296 
48, 007) 128, 662, 111,482, 214,130) 75, 503) 124, 361 1, 209, 987; 2, 573, 665 
20,150) 18,794) 18,238) 14, 340 651, 172,243) 130, 949 


23, a 6,097; 10,119) 7,949 131, 578, 211, 877 
4,462' 4,220) 1,978) 1,785 45, 638; 43, 195 
185, 019) “ p. ay 287, 860, 528/ 2, 187, 644 

12, 032) 8, 301 


. 70, 047 80, 671 

| 147, 136 18 o73 85, 091 583) 1, = 481 
6,739} 15,049) 1, 612 60, 046 

4,962; 2,977) 1,110) 40, 105 on, 455 

14,150; 8,109) 4,173 87,747; 230,435 


10, 665} 40,302; 4,379 203,091; 287, 498 
3,083) 5, 577 444 63, 604 


26,856, 4,760 139, 487 
122, 202, 110, 664) 5 , A, oo il6 
40,069, 11,815 > H 56, 759} 
16, 378) 7, 559, 10, 314) 2 346, 


106,331; 140, 991 
1, 225, 226° 2, 596, 961 


18, 490 
4, 506 


87, 237 
pee 





31, 396 
4, 540 419 




















1 Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
a separate work force to performs nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
own properties 

3 Beginning with data for January 1953, awards of less than $25,900 in value 
are excluded; during 1951-52 the total value of such awards represented less 
than 1 percent of the total. 

3 Preliminary. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

§ Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction. 


¢ Less than $25,000 

7 Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal Government activities. 

‘ Includes armories, offices, and custom houses. 

‘I al! buildings on civilian airports and military airfields and air 
bases with the exception of barracks and other troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under ““Troop housing.” 

1° Covers all industria) plants under Federal Government ownership, ‘o- 
cluding those which are privately operated. 

1! Includes types of buildings not elsewhere classified. 

12 Includes sewer and water pro; aoe, railroad construction, and other type 
of projects not elsewhere class 
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TABLE F-8: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building ' 
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rmits were issued and 


1 Building for which building - 


other Federal agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 
for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month, 


Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all incorporated 
in 1940 and a smal) number of places, 

usually minor civi) divisions, classified as urban under special rule. 

Sums of components do not always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

? Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential , 

4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

‘4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

* Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential bui 

6 Prelim 

1? Revised. 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


ys equal totals exactly because of rounding. 
1 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 


New E 

Fast South Central_ 
West South Central_ 
New . 
Middle Atilantic__. 


+ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industria! warehouses, and other buiidings at the site of these and similar 


Production plants. 
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Community buildings '_ 

South Atlantic 
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TABLE F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by 
urban or rural location, and by source of funds ! 





Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) # 
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1954: First quarter = 
January’ ok 66, 000 
73, 000 
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February’ 71, 800 





1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 


‘ The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
Prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for —— permits and for lag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on field surveys in non- 
Permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3 

All of these estimates contain some error. Por example, if the estimate 
if nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 28 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 532,000 


understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Publie construc- 
tion oosts are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects 

+ Depression, low year. 

* Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations 

§ Last full year under wartime control, 

* Housing peak year. 

’ Preliminary 

§ Not available 

* Less than 50 units, 

% Revised. 
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